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since I first sailed the Aegean Sea as a 

~ Young journalist on assignment for Na- 

TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. The memories that 

one makes in Greece have an indelible 

quality; they remain vivid and immediate 
for years. 

Like so many others, [had put my Army 
years behind me and looked forward to a 
postwar world of material progress, en- 
larged trade, and the growth of democratic 
societies in the many new nations that were 
beginning toemerge in Asia and Africa. 

It was atime that held the possibility that 
the centripetal forces of growth and in- 
ternational development would pull the na- 
trons of the world closer together and bind 
them in a common interest of peace and 
prosperity. 

History, as we know too well, has coun- 
tervalling forces—tribalism, nationalism, 
ancient animositics that smolder through 
the centuries, the urge to group around a 
strong leader, to follow the tman—or the 
woman—on horseback. Human society has 
been rent many times in the past two de- 
cades by the eruption of such forces. 

The prevailing mode of government in 
most of the new nations formed in the past 
twenty years has not been democracy but 
dictatorship—by the military, by strong 
men, or by political parties of many stripes 
and hues. Greece herself has experienced 
internal crisis and external confrontation. 

But one of the most important continuing 
efforts that did succeed in these years was 
the attempt to harmonize Eurdpe’s many di- 
verse economies, The European Common 
Market, which now includes the European 
Economic Community, has quietly and de- 
cisively created an international force as 
powerful as the industrial prodigies of the 
United States and Japan. 

When Greece joined the EEC last year, it 
seemed a good time to renew our reporting 
that began in 1913 and included, in 1944, a 
memorable article by the noted echolar 
Edith Hamilton, Senior staff writer Peter T. 
White found that the Greeks still have the 
knack of living on that bittersweet edge of 
life that comes only from long acquaintance 
with the often ruined but always persistent 
hopes of history. 
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Journey to China's 

Far West 292 

Rick Goreand Bruce Dale chronicle an awakening 
giant in whatthey are told is “the best of times,” 
ara Notional Creographic scientific team travels 
acruds rurely visited Chinese desert regiona 


Hometo North Carolina 433 

A California newspaperman retioms to his native 
state to find that the Sunbelt boom hes not 
spoiled its Tar Heel spirit and small-town flavor. 
By Weil Morgan, photographie by Bill Weems 


Greece: “To Be Indomitable, 

To BelJovous™ 4360 

Prospering under democratic rule and newly 

wor membership inthe European Econeriic 
Community, modern-day Greeks press on with their 
age-old business of petting the moat out of life. 
Peter I. White and James P, Bloir report. 


Creatures That Deceive 

toSurvive 4o4 

Nature's web holds many an impostor in disguise, 
looking amazingly like something it isn't, observes 
mtural science photographer Robert F, Sissern. 


Bali Celebrates a 

Festivalof Faith 416 

The beauty and complexity of unique religious rites, 
held to restore harmony to the universe, are caught 
in. photographic essay by Fred and Margaret 
Eisen, with text by Peter Miller, 


Treasure FromaCeltic Tomb 428 
Aneducated hunch feadsarchacologist Jorg Biel 
to dizintod recky hitfockain West Germany and 
uncover a nobleman’s tomb of 25 centurnles ago, 
the most important early Celtic find of this 
century. Photographs by Volkmar Wentzel, 


COVER: Abespectacied elder of Lanthouwin 
northem Ching has witnessed remurkable changes 
that socialism and industrialization have 
brought: Photograph by Brice Dale. 
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OR DECADES China has 
presented a mask to 
Western eyes. Now 
Openness is gToOWwINg as 
official attitudes relax. 

When a National Geographic 
Seciety team of scientists 
crossed the breadth of north 
China last summer, they met 
peoples like these Loypur 
(Uighur) oasis dwellers (right), 
a Muslim minority in a nation 
united under Conumunist rite. 
Celebrating the 30th birthiliry 
of the People’s Republic 

of China, torchlit relay 
runners (overleaf) follow the 
route of the 1994-35 Long 
March made by Mao and 

his followers when near defeat. 
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T IS SHORTLY before midnight on our 





last night in Beijing (Peking) before set- 
ting out by train across north China. The 
heat and humidity of Betjing’s stifling 
summer have driven us out of our rooms 
at the Stalinesque-stvle Friendship Hotel up 
to the rooftop garden bar, a newly opened 
concession for the foreigners now pouring 
into China's capital. 

A few French couples dance lethargically 
beneath colored paper lanterns. A group of 
more boisterous Africans sit nearby among 
many empty tables. Lf, like us, they are pur- 
suinga cold beer, they will be surprised. The 
Chinese make good beer, but they seldom 
serve it cold. Warm beverages, they believe, 
are healthier. 

We are members of a desert-study delega- 
tion that the National Geographic Society 
has sent at the invitation of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences and its Institutes of 
Geography and Desert Research.” China, 
like much of the world, has been struggling 
with encroaching deserts in recent years. 
Vast stretches of north China are covered by 
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sand or ¢raveled wastelands called gobi. 
Most of this territory has been closed to 
Westerners since Mao Zedong (Mao Tse- 
tung) established the new China in 1949. 
Now Chinese desert scientists want to meet 
with American arid-land specialists, 

We are feeling frustrated tonight. We 
have been scheduled for too many acaclemic 
meetings, and are worried we will not get 
enough time in the field. 

Burly Thad Box, whose grandfather was 
the fastest catfish skinner in Llano County, 
Texas, and who is dean of Utah State's Col- 
lege of Natural Resources, would like to de- 
vote days to botanizing—sampling the wild 
plants of northern China. 

Smithsonian Institution desert geologist 
Dr. Farouk El-Baz, a native of Egypt, 
wants tosee the wondrous dune fields of the 
Taklimakan Desert, which centuries ago 
Marco Polo said were inhabited by ghosts, 

Big Jack Johnson from the University of 
Arizona ts, I suspect, fantasizing about 

"The author reported on desertification around the 
world in the November (979 GEOGRAPHIC. 
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planting seeds from the wax-producing jo- 
joba plant, a pet project of his, across those 
dunes to make them economically useful, 

Hob Ford, a cultural ecologist from Calt- 
fornia’s Loma Linda University, would like 
to spend most of his time in Chinese villages, 
learning how people relate to the land, 

Chinese-speaking Jeffery Riegel, of the 
University of California at Berkeley, spe- 
Cializes in the Han Dynasty, the first Chi- 
nese ta civilize and cultivate the desert 
stretches of the ancient Silk Road; he would 
be happy just to prowl every rum we will 
pas¢ along that great connecting link and 
traffic artery between East and West. 

As journalists, photographer Bruce Dale 
and Iwant to do all of the above and more— 
and know there is not nearly enough time. 

Only Larry Ma, a Chinese-American ge- 
ofrapher from the University of Akron and 
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NOTE The GEOGRAPHIC has begun using the Pinyin 
system of tronmscnbing (Chinese, a s¥stem officially 
adopted by China and much of the Western press. For 
well-known place-names ord) historical figures, the 
more familiar spellings may also appear 
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West from Beijing (Peking), the visiting 
Americans crossed and recrossed the tsreat 
Wall on the old borderlands of traditional 
China. Beyond, the Ammpiang (Sinkiang) 
frontier still reflects its-ancient role asa 
meeting place of Chinese civilization and 
central Asia's nomadic peoples. Here 
members of a dozen ethnic groups 
ovtiumber the nationally predominant 
Han Chinese. 


our group's official translator, is at ease. He 
knows that our route will be remarkable and 
that whatever we see will be a discovery. 


LREADY, in between receptions and 
lectures, we have begun to discover 
| Beijing, 

“Long live the great, glorious, andl 
absolutely correct Communist Party” reads 
a red billboard on Chang'an Avenue, Bei- 
jing's broad main street. The sign seems out 
of date. The often shrill political rigidity of 
Mao's (hina has ebbed. 

Along Democracy Wall people stand sev- 
eral layers deep to read posters that accuse 
certain government officials of corruption 
and harangue others for not releasing dissi- 
dents. Ragged people from the countrvside 
draw crowds as they vehemently proclaim 
personal grievances, 

We are watching freeclom of speech blos- 
som this summer. Soon dissenters would 
stage marches and even sit-ins. Untfortu- 
nately, this dissent would begin to move too 
fast for China's leaders. Inthe fall one of the 
detained dissidents would be tied and given 
a harsh sentence, and in December Demor- 
racy Wall would be shut down. 

Nevertheless, the tide toward more per- 
sonal freedom in China seems relentless, Jeff 
Riegel, who visited Beijing nine months ear- 
lier, remarks how relaxed the people now 
seem and how the drab Mao jackets are giv- 
Ing way to lighter and brighter clothes. 

Love is also in bloom in Beljing. Public 
displays df affection have long been discour- 
aged. Yet now hand holding is common, 
and in the parks couples display their affec- 
tion even more earnestly 

At the theater a new play opens, surpris- 
ingly with a young couple dancing and sing- 
ing about love. The couple's love affair and 
lives, however, are soon ruined by agents of 
the Gsang of Foor. This radical chque, led by 
Mao Zedong’s wife, was held responsible for 
encouraging multitudes of teenage Red 
Guards to storm across China in the late 
1960s, attacking almost every institution. 
During this Cultural Revolution, strict 
Maoist values were praised. Education, sct- 
ence, and industry were thrown into a dark 
age from which they are just emerging. 

For instance, our group's guide, Dr, Zhao 
Sunggiao, one of the most distinguished 
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desert scientists in China, spent more thana 
year at heavy labor in a rural camp. 

The widely despised Gang of Four, now 
underarrest and indiserace, has become the 
scapegoat for most of China's problems, 
from the encroaching deserts to broken tot- 
lets. Even Mao Zedong is being decanon- 
ied. At the theater, whenever an actor 
brandishes Mao's famous litte red book, it 
provokes instant laughter 

The popular late Premier “Ahou Enlai is 
eclipsing Mao. Zhou protected many people 
during the worst davs of the Cultural 
Revolution. On China's memorial dav 
shortly after Zhou's death in 1976, people 
spontancously began laving thousands of 
wreaths in Heijing’s massive Tian An Men 
Square. Gang of Four supporters Kept re- 
moving them, provoking the worst moting 
the new China has known. When the furor 
subsided—and after Mao's death—Chair- 
man Hua G:uofeng and Vice Premier Deng 
Miaoping, both moderates, emerged as lead- 
ers of a pragmatic China bent on moderniz- 
ing at full speed. 


FE DISCOVER more than a new po- 
litical reality in China, Walking 
away from Tian An Men Square, we 
leave the somber Great Hall of the 
People behind. The streets narrow and 
buildings turn into 19th-century brick-and 
stucco. Looking into the courtyard of one 
crumbling house, we see a sign proclaiming 
it to be the Grand Garcen of the King. 

Trolleys and bright buses are replaced by 
rattling horse-clrawn carts, and we find our- 
selves on narrow streets with such names as 
Green Bamboo and Fetch the Oil Lamp, 
Even on winding back streets bievcles whiz 
hy in amazing numbers. 

Tt is dusk, and on this steamy evening the 
smells seem to change with each step we 
take. Robust aromas waiting from the noo- 
die stands, Beijing's fast-food restaurants, 
converge with the scent of incense from an 
open window and then the stench of rotting 
melons and garbage that people have placed 
inorderly piles on the sidewalk to be picked 
up overnight. 

It is our last night in Beijing, and we en- 
courage each other. So what if the Chinese 
won't take us oul to camp among the great 
dunes of the Taklimakan. So we will lecture 
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alot, So the beer is warm. Maybe we will 
learn a few things about China anyway, 

‘The next morming as Train Number 43 
cares us out toward the Great Wall and 
climbs the craggy green mountains «o 
beloved by Chinese painters, I notice many 
helds-of corn. | ask Dr. Ahao when this im- 
port from America was first brought to Chi- 
na. “Four hundred years ago,” he savs 

“Uh, then it's been here a long time,” 

“Wo.” 

Four hundred vears—twice the age of the 
United States—is bnef to the Chinese, Our 
nation's history spans less time than most 
major Chinese dynasties. How curious our 
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urgency and impatience must seem to them. 

Around noon we enter the famous loess 
lands. Suddenly the earth turns yellow 
Loess means a verv fine wind-borne silt 
(China's loess deposits, which were probably 
blown in from deserts to the north and west, 
are the world's greatest. Much of north- 
central China has been blanketed with loess 
layers as deep as 300 feet. With rains loess 
can be very fertile, In drought, how- 
ever, the livelihoods of millions can blow 
away with clouds of vellow dust 

The fine loess particles, when compacted, 
bond together almost like cement. And sa 
we sec the housing change from the rock an 
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brick near Beijing to the “rammed earth" ar- 
chitecture typical of north and west China. 
since Neolithic times people have simply 
built wooden frames, filled them with layers 
of loess, and pounded the dirt. When the 
frame is removed, a durable wall remains. 

Also, caves can be cut easily into loess, 
and the hillsides across China are pocked 
with entrances to dwellings that have been 
dug even in recent times. 

As Train Number 43 grinds on, we stop at 
countless coal towns and farming depots. 
On hilltops we see watchtowers built by for- 
gotten emperors to spot marauding horse- 
men from the north 

All along the tracks we see the faces of the 
rood earth and watch its lean bodies work 
the fields, child next to grandparent, These 
people have evolved with this land, terraced 
and shaped it, suffered with its floods ane 
parchings, prospered with its bounty. The 
land t¢ beautiful and lush in this harvest sea- 
san, but without these humans, cutting, 
thrashing, and stacking hay, driving their 
donkey carts toward their villages, it would 
seem barren. How many billions of people 
have farmed this yellow soil in the same 
manner? Beijing fades in our minds as the 








real Ching, the greatest agrarian country in 
the world, unfolds (map, pages 298-9). 

Late inthe day we pass once more throuch 
the winding Great Wall into the undulating 
grasslands of Inner Mongolia, The faces 
we see now are Mongol. Horses become the 
aominant animals. 

The Great Wall was onginally built to 
keep the Mongols’ nomadic predecessors out 
of imperial China. But the invasions also 
went the other way, particularly in the past 
300 vears. When periods of good rams have 
made these semiarid steppes attractive to 
(Chinese farmers, Chinese governments 
have opened up what was regarded as the 





“Mongolian wasteland” to settled agricul- 


ture. Already overgrazed for centuries, 
much more land was deforested and in 
drought vears turned into sandy barrens 
Before “liberation” in Inner Mongolia it 
was said thatifvou wanted to hang vourself, 
you would have to walk a hondred miles to 
find a tree. No longer. Since 1949 the masses 
have planted enormous numbers of trees all 





over China, and much desert land has been 
salvaged. Still, serious problems continue, 
and as night falls and we head for the great 
northern loop of the Yellow River, we begin 
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to see the dunes brought on by man’s abuse. 

“We have so many people to feed,” Dr, 
Zhao tells us. “That is 3 great difficulty. We 
are overusing our land. Our population 
ftrowth rate is down to 1,2 percent, but still 
we have 19 million babies every year.” 

As dawn breaks, we are in desert at last, 
paralleling the Yellow River as it curves 
through what most of the world thinks of as 
the Gobi desert. 

Actually gobi is @ Mongolian word. It 
means gravel and rock debris and denotes 
all the deserts and semideserts of the vast 
Inner Mongolian plateau, which stretches 
across north China. 

The Chinese break the so-called Gobiinto 
lesser deserts—the Ulan Buh, Tengver, Ba- 
cain Jaran. All have active sand dunes inad- 
dition to theirpredominant gravel. Inthe far 
western Xinjiang (Sinkiang) region the Gobi 
merges with China's other great desert, the 
Taklimakan, a 900-mile-long sea of huge 
sand dunes that for centunes tormented 
travelers along the Silk Road. Taklimakan 
in the folklore of Ainpang’s Uyeur (Uighur) 
people means, “Once you get in, you cun 
never get out.” 

Like the Nile, the Yellow River enables 


Traditions of the soil, little changed 
since earliest times, con still be seen tn 
this nation of a billion people—a 
quarter of the earth's inhabitants. A 
farmer's oxsirown plow (left) could 
hove been copied from one shown on a 
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man to farm the desert along its banks. But 
in places we see large shifting dunes pushing 
into the river, and sometimes actually forc- 
Ing it to change course: 


RAIN NUMBER 43 is beginning to 

feel like home. Three of us leave our 

wood-pancléd compariments and head 

through the “hard seat” cars. We find a 
broadcast studio, in which a young woman 
plays Chinese music, interspersed occasion- 
ally with Rodgers and Hammerstein. She 
also reads history and heavy doses of polit 
cal news (page 303). In our compartments 
we can turn the speakers off. Hard-seat pas- 
senrers cannot, No one seems to mind—or 
even notice—the broadcasts. 

A porter pushes a meal cart and serves 
ample helpings of a rice-and-¢gg dish. The 
cars are clean. Thev are full, but I've felt 
more «quashed riding Amtrak. All through 
the train we get stares, followed by smiles. 

Dining-car cashier Su Yuwuo tries to ex- 
plain how his abacus, or suan pan, works. 
He is a whiz, and knows it, When photogra- 
pher bruce Dale shows him a japanese cal- 
cilator, he writes out “445 x 65° in Arabic 
numerals. ‘The (Continued on page 310) 





painted brick (above) found in a 1,500 
veor-old tomb not far from his Aeld, 
While the goverment points with 
pride to increasing mechanization in 
agriculture, humon and onimal power 
still produce mist of China's food. 
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Stemming a tide of sand, a grid of straw checks dunes advancing on a 








rail Line in the Tengeer Desert—a battle won in the fight against aridity. 


Crossing over into the future, China 
cemonasires Pour Aodernizotions: 
dericuiture, industry, national defense, 
and selerice and technology. Here in 
industrial Lanzhou on the Yellow 
River, horsepower moves on both 


hooves and wheels 


challenge is on. Bruce's calculator wins in a 
Hash. Several contests later, Su figures out 
how to turn the tables: “56,785 x 26.354" he 
writes. The calculator can't handle that 
many numbers. Leisurely, Su trammphs. 

(ne of the delights of train travel through 
China ie the food. Chef Shi Runian tells us 
he had to study cooking for three vears at a 
special schoo] run by the railroad. 

“First thev teach vou to wash vegetables,” 
Shi says. “After that you study ingredients, 
then general health and how to keep a kitch- 
en Clean. Then you learn how to chop. We 
work hard to learn how to control stove tem- 
peratures just right. Different ingredients 
must be cooked at different beats in the wok, 
Some foods you have to cook a second time 
—verv hot—io get them crispy on the out- 
side but still soft within.” 


EGET OFF the train in the town of 

“Zhongewet in the largely Muslim 
Ningxia autonomous region. It is a 
étranghold of the Hui people, one of 
the many minorities, which total some 60 
million people in China. About 30,000 peo- 
ple live in Zhongwel, and even thowgh it 15 
raining, it seems that they are all out clap- 
ping and cheering our motorcade. We are 
the first Americans to visit in at least thirty 
years. When we walk through the town, 
thousands pour out of their houses and 
throng in the streets, pushing and shoving to 
geta glimpse of us (pages 06-417} 

Next morning we drive to Shapotou on 
the edge of the Tengger Desert. Behind us 
churns the Vellow River, looking viscous 
with its load of ocher alt. Ahead hes one ‘of 
the world’s leading sand-control successes 

Over a period of two vears Chinese man- 
power literally moved mountains of sand for 
twenty miles of tailroacd track to be laid 
Then laborers, sometimes numbering in the 
thousands and often working in the below 
freezing winter gales that scour the region, 
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laid a checkerboard pattern of hay thatch, 
Which looks like a fishnet thrown across 
miles of dunes along the ranbed (preceding 
pages). The thatch breaks the wind and has 
let the Chinese stabilize the dunes further 
with drought-tolerant plants. The rails still 
have to be swept after a big dust storm, but 
the dunes have never swallowed any part of 
these critical tracks across north China 
Meanwhile, Thad Box has a chance to ask 
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a local scientist about the plant Cannabis 
saviia—which can be considered as either 


hemp or marijuana—that he has seen grow- 
ing profusely all along our route, One patch, 
Thad noted, “would be enough to make all 
Beijing happy.” At first the scientist denies 


that people smoke it, but we have sometimes 
smelled it on the train. “It may be a big prob- 
lem in south China, but not here,” he savs 
“Oh, come on. You teach at a college,” 
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Thad. The scientist smiles. “Well, the offi- 
cial policy 1s that it 1s not smoked.” 

We reboard the train.and head for Lan- 
zhou, an ancient Silk Road stop that since 
1949 has been turned into-a heavy industrial 
city of 2,000,000. 

Lanzhou's petrochemical factories pour 
out a thick veil of lung-threatening fumes. 
Most of our group quickly develop sore 
throats, headaches, sinus problems, and 














a compulsion to get back to the desert, 
Lanzhou is the home of the Institute of 
Desert Research, one of our hosts. We are 
to spend live days there in academic 
exchanges. But when we arrive, we get the 
bad news that heavy rains have cut rail lines 
and sent flash foods down on 4 pivotal point 
on our ttinerary—the oasis of Dunhuang. 

Dunhuang was a watering hole on the 
fringe of the Taklimakan, where travelers 
either prepared for or recuperated from 
their horrible crossing: Nearby hes one of 
the least known wonders of the world, the 
Caves of the Thousand Buddhas. For cen- 
turies pilgrims from all over central Asia 
endured great hardship to vistt this laby- 
rinth of sculptures and frescoes, painted 
by Buddhist monks mostly during the Tang 
Dynasty (A.D. 618-906) 

The flood-disrupted rail line goes as far as 
Jiavuguan, westernmost fortress on the 
Great Wall. For logistic reasons, it is de- 
cided we will depart almost at once on the 
thirty-hour train trip to Jiayucuan, spend 
the day, and return to Lanzhou for our lec- 
tures. Then we will tly to Drumai to begin 
our travels in Ain liane 

As we ride the Hex Corridor, along the 
route of the ancient Sik Road, we can look 
out one window and see the wild, snow- 
capped Oilian Mountains, with 17 ,000-foot 
péaks. Out the other, as we near fiayvuguan, 
we see our first stretches of gobi. There 2 lit- 
tle to be said forit. Colorless flat gravel lacks 
the romance of dunes, oreven the grotesque- 
ness of badlunds. It is monotony, For that 
reason it deserves the dread and fear it has 
provoked across the ages, 

lt was into this land some 2,000 vears azo 
that Han emperors sent soldier-farmers to 
secure their frontiers. By building irrigation 
systems to tap mountain snows, the Han 
watered the desert and established self 
sufficient towns. They brought with them 
their precious silkworms, set wp mulberry 
plantations, and prospered, 





Bundled against winter rains, hoy 
shocks take shape at harvest’s end 
Farming occupies four out of five 
Chinese, vet only LI percent of China 
is arable—ao situation demanding 


intensive labor and high yields 
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At the edge of beyond, the fortress at Jiayuguan faces the terrible emptiness of 
the western deserts. Here cris the portion of the Great Wall built by the Ming 
Dynasty in the late 14th century. From here exiles bode Chino farewell, and 
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caravans wound along-the Silk Road, a route thot long predates the fortress. In 
the ninth century a poet wrote of a lecve-taking aft Jigyuguan: “One more cup of 
wine for our remaining happiness. There will be chilling parting dreams tonight.” 
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The mulberry trees near Jiayuguan died 
of neglect about 1200, after the silk route 
shifted north. Prosperity vanished, and for 
the ensuing centuries life along the western 
Hexi Corridor has been harsh. The local 
people say their land has three “too manys” 
and three “too littles”: “Too many winds and 
too little rain: too much sand and too little 
Erass; too many stones and too little soil,” 


INALLY we reach the fortress fiavu- 
fuan, with its colorful drum towers 
rising above frammed-earth walls. 
Jiayuguan's grace and dignity are star- 

thing in this barren land of meager architec- 
ture. The rubble thai was the Great Wall 
runs up to Jiayuguan'’s eastern flank (pre- 
ceding pages). To the west lies central Asia, 

For centuries, China—and therefore the 
civilized world—ended at Jiayuguan. “We 
hadasaying,” Dr. Zhaotellsme.“Whenyou 
leave Jiayuguan, vou leave the land of men 
and enter the land of ghosts, When you leave 
this gate, your eves will never be cry.” 

When I walk through Jiavuguan’s exit, a 
long black corridor known as the Gate of the 
Bravest People in the World, I can under- 
stand a traveler's tears, Before partial resto- 
ration, it used to be carved with anguished 
graffiti, very often of disgraced officials or 
criminals being banished into the wilder- 
ness, Outside the gate endless plains of dark 
gobi shimmer in the heat. It would not take 
long, wandering in that desolation, for the 
ghosts to descend. 

[turn back and see civilized China again. 
Smoke billows from a giant steel complex in 
modern Jiayuguan. In order to develop iron 
deposits found nearby, China’s planners 
haveturned this long-dormant village into a 
town of 100,000 people. 

A doctor and his wife tell me they were 
sent to Jiavuguan from Beijing in 1966. “It 
was hard to get used to being out here, but 
we have little choice,” they say. “Doctors are 
needed here, Of course, we would like to go 
elsewhere. We have petitioned the govern- 
ment to let us move. We have distinguished 


contacts trying to arrange a transter, but it’s 
an apen question whether we shall ever be 
able to leave. Some people like it here, Tt 
doesn't rain much.” 

We return to Lanzhou and are heartened 
by the reception the scientists at the Institute 
of Desert Research give us. Their facilities 
are not the most modern, but they are de- 
servedly proud that they are rebounding so 
energetically from the persecutions of the 
Cultural Revolution. The members of our 
group are bombarded with questions about 
research methocs, remote-sensing satellites, 
and American equipment. Many contacts 
for future communications are made. 

Since we are not desert specialists, Bruce 
and Dare let loose to wander Lanzhou. 

Yang Yanlin, our 24-year-old translator, 
tells us he is lucky. He has his own room at 
the institute, At factories most people live 
three or four toa room, Although older fac- 
tory workers can carn as much as 365 a 
month, Yang takes home about $35. He 
spends $12 of that amount for food, 36 for 
cigarettes and clothes, He gives some to his 
parents and saves the rest. Maybe in five 
years, he figures, he will have a hundred 
dollars to buy a bievcle. 

We climb a hill into White Pagoda Park. 
In the thick, sultry air-we hear music and 
head toward a pavilion overlooking the Vel- 
low Kiver. Young couples are dancing to 
very old records and an accordion. Thev in- 
Vite us to join them. 

My Chinese is just good enough to learn 
that this is their day off, and even though 
dancing is officially frowned upon, they in- 
tend to go on all dav. Our feet are studied, 
and after Bruce twirls his partner, everyone 
is twirling. We have tea anc smile a lot at 
each other. 

About a year ago, a young man tells us, 
there was a feeling among the people that 
their lives were “just too rough.” Little rec- 
reation, few movies or plays. When the goy- 
ernment pave signs it was loosening up in 
late 1975 and began making contact with the 
rest of the world, freedoms such a5 dancing 


Chinese by nationality, the Uygur people of the Xinjiang region hold fast 

te [slam and their Turkic language. Yet the Hon Chinese influence grows: This 
basketball player's shirt bears his team’s name, Vanguard, in both Chinese 
characters and the official Pinvin transcription system. 
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‘Tt seemed to get com 
he says. “People were 
should have been work- 


hecame infectious. " 
pietely out of hand, 
dancing when they 


ing, The government cracked down for a 
while, But they are epi lewis to the masses 


now. The quality of life is higher . 

That evenine in esi al Lanzhou, we find 
the streets thronged with excited people 
Countless children in festive school tunt- 
forms carry flowers and bang drum« and 
cvmbals We see flares in the distance. Soon 
about'a hundred young people in blue sweat 
Sluts jog by, carrying torches 

They are Lanzhou'’s team in a national 
relay bem run along the route of the Com- 
munist army's 1934-35 Long March fron 
near Shanghai to the mountain stronghold 
of Yan'an. The relay will continue from 
iown to town and then head for Beijing, to 
arrive in time to celebrate the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the People’s Re- 
public of China (pages 295-7) 

At Lanzhowu's Last ls Red Square, we wait 
tor the runners to return from acircuit of the 
city. Once more people gather around wus 
Party officials on the dais point at the distur- 
ance We ipproaches 
us, “These are two American news reporters 
who think this eXx- 
plains Yang. “Tell them to move on.” says 
the official. “There are too many people 
here. A few of our young people are nol 
rece) The. migh I ry Li take fi noney from 
forélen friends. 

Until now theft had hardly been a worry 
The Chinése press has recognized increasing 
hoodlumiem ari CTIMe iF the cities ‘ but for- 
eigners supposedly have Peer to fear: the 
punishment for crimes against them has 
been extremely harsh To a traveler, hon: 
esty seems ingrained in the new China. We 
felt perfectly secure in leaving money and 
passports [ving in our rooms. 

Since the most obvious thing about Lan- 
thou is its bad air, we went to its biggest 
polluter, the Lanzhow Chemical Industry 











tare creating. Soon one-a 


is an important event,” 


In.an oasis of shade, Lyeur children 
tend their brother beneath @ grape arbor 
in the Turpan Depression. One of the 
lowest Spots on farid, if plurice 4 to S05 
feet below seo level, and in summer ts a 


caldron of blast-furnace eat, 


Company. Zhang Liancheng, the general 
manager, knows the problem is serious 
‘We need to learn from industrial countries 
better ways to control pollution.’ 

Before leaving Lanzhou for Xinjiang, we 
visit a barbershop for a touch of luxury—a 
shave and a hair wash, Bruce also wants to 
pROverape a ‘Chinese haircut. Jeff Riezel, 
with his long, full head of hair, is voted most 
photogenic and is impressed off to the bar- 
bershop, muttering about what his stvlist in 
Berke rill say 

The gray-blue barbershop isa busy place, 
with wooden ceiling fans and about twenty 








chairs. People are packed onto wooden 
benches, waiting to be called. Women go 
upstairs, men stay down. The barbers do 
not seem to know what to do with Western 
hairstyles. Jeff told his to take only the 
smallest amount off, but Ican seein my mir- 
ror what Jelf cannot yel see. The back of his 
head will take some time to recover. 
Meanwhile, I undergo a Chinese shave. 
The barber puts on a surgical mask. I pre- 
sume he doesn t want to spread germs. Ev- 
ery inch of my face—hairline, evelids, nose, 
even my earlobes—is scraped clean with 
what feels like a thousancd-year-old razor 


blade. Aftera shampoo my hairissinged dry 
with a blower and waved in the style worn 
by #hou Enlai. [take that as a compliment 

We hoard a propjet for our four-hour 
fhehtte Urumai. The seats are built for Chi- 
nese, of course, and Jack Johnson and Thad 
Box, who are constructed like football play- 
ers, have trouble. “Hecan't sit! Hecan't sit!” 
savs one excited Chinese watching Jack 
“That's the problem with these foreigners. 
They are just too big!" 

Xinjiang, whichis larger than Alaska, oc- 
cuples one-sixth of Chima. Its name means 
“new frontier” in Mandarin, the chief 
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language of (_hina's dominant Han people 
Ninety-four percent of all Chinese are Han 
Still, with a population of about a billion 
China has enough ethnic peoples to equal 
the populations of New Vork, Uline, Ohio 
and California. In Ainpiang, China's back 
door ta the Soviet Union, the Han are out 
numbered. In this region af 11 million live a 
dozen ethnic groups. Most, hike the 5.5 muil- 
lion Uvgur (wee-gor) and the 800,000 Ka- 
Zaks, are Muslim and of Lurkic ongin. 





HROUGHOUT HISTORY the Han 
(Chinese have regarded the people of 
Alnjlang as barbarians. Even though 


the Han constituted only 5 percent of 








Ainfiangs population before liberation, 
they ruled the province either throurh force 
or manipulation of its ethnic groups, But in 
the 1950s the Han began to change ther 
ratio in Ainjiang. They sent colonists en 
masse into the rezion, both to ease popula 
tion pressures in the east and to stabilize and 
fortify their sensitive borders withthe Soviet 
Linion. Aliso, many former Red Guards were 
rusticated to Xinjiang after 1968 to defuse 
their energies. More than four million Han 
now live in Ainnang 

Predictably, this influx arqused resent 
ment anc has sparked occasional violence 
among the minorities, So cid the Cultural 
Revolution’s eager push to wipe out old cus 
toms and cultures. Toclav the (chinese (rov- 
ernment is making sertous efforts to placate 
an promote its minorities, Ethnic lan 
guages are being fostered. Minerity children 
are often given special educational privi- 
leges. Young minority couples are allowed 
to marry earlier than the ages sanctioned for 
the Han (hinese—wusually 23 for women 
and 26 for men. They are also exempt from 
birth-control pressures that encourage Han 
couples to have only one child, 

Arzigal, diréctor of the Urimai Carpet 
Factory, exemplifies (hina’s minorities 
policy, similar to affirmative action in the 


Carved niches in the cliffs of [inohe.a 
ruined city in the Turpan Depression, 
mov hove hefd Audi hist shrines. The 
city flourished asa Silk Road outpost 
from about ACD, 200 until sudden 
abandonment before the year [O00 


United States, She isa“diligent worker,” we 
are told, She is young, female, and, in a fac- 
tory that is 80 percent Han, she is Uygur 
Therefore, the party selected her to be the 
t00-worker fac lory § titular hea 
‘Most of our patterns come from Hotan 
[Rhotan] in the Taklimakan Desert,” says 
Arzigal. “There the people begin learning 
their skill when they are 7 years oid.” 
However, the Han workers in Arzigal= 
factory learn to weave in only three months 
Yang Zhongfen, who has been working 
here for four vears, savs tt takes herabouta 
month on her large handloom to weave one 
square Mcter af i arpet 
Does she like what she does? “I wanted to 
be in the PLA {People’s Liberation Army}, 
but the rovernment told me to bea worker. 





So 1 said would love to bea worker.” Then, 
she adds with a grin, “Once you have your 
job, vou love your job.” 


IKE LANZHOU, Uriimai has become an 
industrial city, growing from $0,000 in 
the 19405 to about a million: Nonde- 
script new buildings and factories have 

obscured whatever charm or architectural 
interest the city may have had. 

Not so with the Turpan (Turfan) oasis, 
which lies five hours away by road in one of 
the world’s deepest and hottest depressions 

To reach Turpan, we cross through obliv- 
ion, As we descend through dark, naked 
scarps, the wind picks up, The heat in our 
minibus climbs to 100 degrees F. Choking 
dust envelops us. There 1s no longer any 
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horizon. Geray gobi merves into gravel skies 
A donkey cart appears out of the dust, its 
driver asicep on his back. 

Eventually we see row alter row of big 
pockmarks in the desert. [hese are the holes 
through which men of Turpan descend to 
clean their karez, or underground canals, 
dug to bring in irrigation water from the 
nearby Tian Shan (Celestial Mountains) 
About $50 karez converge on Turpan. Some 
of these canals go back to Han Dynasty 
davs, when the concept first arrived in [ur- 
pan via the Silk Road from Persia. There 
they are called ganats. Oanats or karez, it is 
these underground lifelines that make pos- 
sible the colorful, almost biblical Turpan 
culture that now explodes out of the black- 
and-white gobi world. 





Transplanted in the desert from China's 


(left) work. at state forms on former wastelands and help swell the population along 


RE WE STILL in China?’ These faces I 
would expect to see in Samarkand 
These clothesin Kabul. I could swear] 
| have seen that old man with his long 
beard, holding his stati and riding a donkey 
on the Jerusalem. The dancing 
troupe, with tts handsome acrobatic men 
and its gleeful, exuberantly dressed women 
twirling banners, might well be celebrating 
the harvest in Uzbekistan. Their comedian 
had to have come from Armenia 

Turpan seems so isolated. Yet for mans 
centuries, when caravan commerce thrived, 
this melon- and prape-growing oasis was 
one of the cultural crossroacs of the world 
The ancient Han ruled lurpan. So did ni 
merous central Asian peoples who migrated 
through and got lost in history 






road to 


crowded east, Han Chinese fariltes 


the sensitive border with the Soviet Union. Native Kazaks (above) share o nomadic 


ancestry with the closely arin Uyerur and cling to a pastoral way of lif 
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In a green season, Kacak 
are iad | herd LAr Es LIE fie 
Tian Shon (Celestial 
Mountains). Tradttional 
felt vurts house them 

when they move their herds 


of sheep, goats, amd horses 


to Agen pastures. 
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Amid the ruins of the 
Gaochang we see a Buddhist temple dating 
trom the fourth century, when the faith of 
India began spreading feverishly across 
(China, Then, when Islam arrived, the 
temple was converted into a mosque 

Today's faith is Communism. But walk- 
ing through Astana, one of Turpan's oldest 
villages, we seem far removed from dogma 
of any kind 
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iru irl “— cl Lae jl t homes . r 
fate arbors snacie most hOMes, keeping 


them comfortable in thi OF heat. Ever travel from the erain Ind 
a Ther i H lu  cewert TOTS oT ror is ] where che naps Guring 
La epecp! neh Luroan Or ij frap wor 1s a be Where sie naps | Ine 
to slake thei urst. Bells clang on the : I Heat of | i 
1 a 
lnKing women and chudren to market, An Heneath the arbor ot an ¢ideriy farnier we 
) rire! long the road hricht Hotan an a ll et 

IrTAgranon Chan Fureii LOT Tne Trond ws cht on MAL OWA Carne ane aamve ul 
i carmies 1s cool mount fA f ripe grapes hea, “lhur weathe csi 

o front of one home a woman namet! that we can bet thy Flat Gl SUT 
5 ; ' ry | 
Ruzihan, who savs shi | Vears old, sits it them a ul,” Fe si 
nablanket spread with rice. Her fan \< His vi brings late of bread, cheess 


Beaming approval, 53-vear-old 
Allabedi welcomes the Communist order 
that hos improved material life whtle 
still allowing his Kozak people a 
measure of their wondering freedom 





and handsomely curled fried wheat noodles 
called samgta. The bread is hard, so the 
farmer shows me that it should be dipped in 
tea. Task his name. “Aziz,” he replies. “Do 
Liygur people have only one name?” | ask. 
“We just use first names in evervday life. 
There is no need to do otherwise.” 

Amz and his wife, Imsahan, invite us in- 
side their home. Their berl is.a hard earthen 
slab, about ten feet by twelve, covered with 
a rough hair blanket and several multicol- 
ored quilts. An elegant old tapestry covers 
the wall. Beside it hang a lutelike instru- 
ment called a dutar and a portrait of Chair- 
man Hua. Ona table sit an alarm clock and 
a portable radio. They have another room, 
which holds their sewing machine and 
serves as a parlor. When lask how Commu- 
nism has affected thetr lives, they simply 
say: “Before, we were poverty stricken. We 
were unable to get things.” 
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One thing Communism clearly has 
brought to Turpan is more trees. We are 
shown extensive forests, or shelterbelts, 
which since liberation have helped fend off 
the ferocious winds that blast Turpan be- 
tween March and May. The combination of 
sixty-mile-an-hour gusts, subfreezing cold, 
and sand easily kills unprotected grapevines 
in spring. The shelterbelts, however, have 
helped Turpan's grape industry expand into 
what was bare dune and gobi. 


ERHAPS no one has been enjoving 
Turpan as much as Farouk. Because 
he is among fellow Muslims, he has 
been wearing his lowing white Egyp- 
tian galubia. This robe has been a big hit 
with all the people we've met, and during 
our three-hour afternoon siesta we can hear 
him outside the rest house setting voung 
Uygur girls gigglingin admiration, Butthen 
Farouk deserves compensation, He brought 
along hundreds of soil-sample bags, and we 
have scarcely seen a dune 

Earlier, in Muslim Ningxia, Farouk also 
got special treatment when he wore his gala- 
bia. He was placed at a separate table with 
no pork and no beer. 

Back in Urumai he stops to take a picture 
of a mosque and is warmly greeted by an 
imam who speaks perfect Arabic. The imam 
invites him back the next evening for what 
Farouk thinks is going to be a ciscussion of 
the state of Islam in Xinjiang, Instead, itisa 
three-hour, late-night prayer session, with 
prolonged, painful bowings and kneelings. 
Farouk, however, does see that the mosque 
is filled only with old men. Since the Cultur- 
al Revolution, the imam tells him, young 
people know little about religion 

In Urumai it is decided finally that a trip 
into the dune fields of the Taklimakan 
would be too difficult to arrange, Gur com- 
fort, we are told, is the primary concern. We 
proceed north instead on an all-day spine- 
jarring road trip to State Farm 150, a huge 
region reclaimed from the Gurbantimeggziut. 
a second-rate desert as deserts go, and popu- 
lated almost exclusively with Han Chinese. 

State Farm 150 began as a military pro}- 
ect, some 150 miles from the border with the 
Soviet Union. Its settlers were comparable 
to the soldier-farmers that the early Han 
emperors sent out to colonize their frontier. 
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Tt is a grid of barrack-stvle housing and 
fields, mainly of melons, cotton, and grain. 
Ithasabout 17,000 settlers, who are divided 
into companies and then into production 
brigades. 

There is a restrained atmosphere about 
State Farm 150. Only here have the children 
been shy of us. When I ask a group of men if 
ten vears ago thev thought thev'd ever see an 
American here, they laugh and shake their 
heads. When Linterview young women in a 
melon field, a foreman monitors. Wang 
Ainhua, 19, says she was sent here twovears 
ago from the closest city, Shihezi, “to learn 
from the peasants.” China’s policy is to rus- 
ticate many of its young people, or send 
them away from the overcrowded cities 
where there are job shortages, However, as 
a birth-control incentive, the Chinese 
exempt from rustication children from fam- 
ihes with only one child. Especially good 
students are sometimes exempt as well, 

Wang does not expect to leave State Farm 
150 anvtime soon. “If the state asks me to go, 
I will of course. But Llike it here.” 

Do they ever have dances? Wang giggles 
no. “We play basketball and Ping-Pong and 
engage in cultural activities. We have politi- 
cal meetings once a week.” Are they fun? 
She looks at her foreman and decides not to 
answer directly. “We study documents of 
the party and read its newspapers.” 

Somehow we find ourselves alone with 
several original settlers of State Farm 150. 

“We were all volunteers back then,” says 
Wei Guoan. “We were young and enthusias- 
tic about defending and developing the bor- 
der. It wasanexciting time, Nobody was out 
here but the foxes and the yellow goats. The 
work was difficult. We had little machinery 
to heip.” 

“We had no housing,” adds He Yuna. 
“We dug pits and covered them with twigs 
and mud. Five or six people lived in each. 
Most were single, Families came later.” 

Do the Russians ever try to cross over and 
steal your melons? Laughter. “They 
wouldn't dare." 

Often the Chinese seem embarrassed by 
the backward state of their agriculture. 
Near Jiayuguan they did not want us to pho- 
tograph a farmer plowing behind an ox, a 
common sight across China (page 304). On 
Farm 150 they are intensely proud of their 
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tractors, which they work day and night. 

Returning to Urtimai, we pass about thir- 
tv farm workers. “I think one tractor could 
do better than all those people,” says scien- 
tist Liang Kuangyi. “But then what would 
all those people do?” Lask. Liang ponders a 
moment. “Quite right,” he says. 


SN THE MOUNTAINS and high pastures 
around Uriimai we meet a third Xinjiang 

life-stvle, that of the pastoral Kazak 
people. 

On the way our minibus breaks down 
once more, So farin Xinjiang we have had 
three flat tires, a broken distributor, a rup- 
tured brake cylinder, a deacl battery, two 
broken fan belts, and a sparking short cir- 
cuit under the dashboard. Yet the Chinese 
driver-mechanics are a wonder. No prob- 
lem throws them for long. They carry a 
ready supply of tools and parts. This time 
the water pump is broken. They pull it out 
and proceed to make from scrap metal the 
part they need to fix it. “Inthe U. 5.," notes 
car buff Jack Johnson, “a mechanic would 
insist on putting in.a whole new pump." 

We resume our climb into the Tian Shan, 
and the air grows cool. We pass rapids with 
torrents of white water racing down steep 
canyons. Cottonwoods and spruce appear, 
as do yurts, the domed, tentlike homes of the 
Kazaks. Cowboys on horseback, wearing 
green Mao caps and bearing rifles to protect 
against predators, drive cattle to pasture: 
Wolves are a problem here; snow leopards 
are the second most worrisome species, we 
are told. 

When we reach Celestial Lake, a reser- 
voirot! pristine snowmelt from the surround- 
ing peaks, we meeta young mountaineering 
team from Betjing. They wear elaborate 
climbing gear, and one carries a $2,000 Ger- 
mun camera, the strongest indication we 
have seen vet that, along with its masses, 
China still has its favored citizens, 

After a two-hour hike, Bob, Jeff, and I 


While men are away in the high country, 
a Kozak mother stave with her 

children (overleaf) in a lower camp. 
Minorities may raise large families, but 
Han Chinese are penalized for having 
more than two children. 
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reach a small group of yurts. On the gate ofa 
fence that Pens 1m s0me@ See p and POAtS a 
sign reads: “The person who doesnt close 
4 herder, Kamel, 


greets usexcitediy and takes ws inte his yurt 


this door 1 a flag-be if 

We have many other places we live,” 
‘Before the 
snows come, we will move twenty kilome 
ters down the mountain.” 

Kamet’s husky wife brings bread andcups 
of scalded goat milk. “JA!” she orders: We 
assume that means drink up. The brew ts 
bitter and goes down best in tiny sips 

‘We are considered to be part of a com- 
mune,” Kamel continues. “I'm not 
sure what that [ think there are 


ibout a thousand people in it aite 


csavs Kamel in haltme Chinese 





really 
means 
peLher 
He and six other men in has brigade man 
age a herd of 300 animals. He can keep ten 
for his own use. The others are sold and the 
nrofits shared by the commune 

Gavs jater, wandering the moun 
tainbound Commune of the East Wind, we 


come across some yurts where women are 
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cooking fry bread over a pit fire (pages 324 
f Ameri. 
can Indians. We could be in a Blackfoot 


°). Their features look like those o 


pin Montana a 
Phe older 


iway in 


hundred WEES ago 
children and men are days 
the mountains tending livestock 
aluminum-foul skillet of 


a 
a 
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rhe | hildren's eS WES eon 
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Bruce produces an 
hiitvpop popcorn 
long with the corn as the skillet top expands 
over the pit fire. No one will eat this strange 
food Lil til | have rl few | aricifuls Then the 
children trv it. Slowly the mothers—and fi- 
nally even the chickens—Joln in with @usto. 
\ few miles awav we come to some loz- 
and-mud cabins and 
Allabedi walking down the road carrying a 
scythe (page 326). Allabedi 15 33 years old. 


He Sah "5 he 1S On his Wi 


neet a Is. Azan named 


ytocut hay to earn ex 
ifa Work POrnts 7 I he i] ral ol the VEAr, When 
the 7 ,000-member commune figures out its 
profits, it will distribute them in money and 
anima! [On the basis ot wt] ke points Peonle 
DAL 
Aficl Cigarettes 

very wood, says Adla- 
bedi. “We have been able to keep our pasta 
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clothes, conl, 


ki t 
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such things as finer 


evervone, including 


children, can get money 
“Refore liberation everything belonged to 


We worked hard for them without 


the nich 





getting much back. We went hungry so of- 
ten. We had not enough clothing. We used to 
live in caves. Now we have come outside 
into real houses. 

“We are happy.” he savs, emphatically. 
“We work—but not too hard. When we are 
sick, there are doctors to treat us. I didn't go 
to school, but my daughter studies physics 
at Xinjiang University. Last year Chairman 
Hua was here. This is the best of times!” 


FHE BEST OF TIMES. No one else in 
China had put it quite that way, and 
many, especially the country’s voung 
i dissidents, might strike a less euphoric 
note, Modernization poses huge problems, 
and the big, aging bureaucracy that must 
solve them suffers from too much incompe- 
tence and a lingering fear that the days of 
persecution might yet return. 

But all across China we sensed optimism. 
We felt it in the exuberance of the scientist« 
who have been given back their self-respect. 
It rode the trains and walked village streets. 
leaping out from eves that were seeing 
Americans—symbols that change is coming 
to China—for the first time. 






The fires of faith burned low but never 
died when religions were attacked during 
the Cufturel Revolution. Attendance was 
nil at Beijing's Catholic Nan Tang 
Cathedra! (left). Red Gruurds, shock 
troops of the radical upheaval, once 
entered the sanctuary, but they left 
without damaging it 

In recent times worshipers have 
resurfaced. Father Lawrence She Yukon, 
here gurbed tna gold robe, weathered 
the storm to preside over a fiock that 
again feels free enough to attend 
ifass, take Comtmmuntion, and go to 
confession (right), 

The twists and tums of China's course 
baffle even many Chinese, and the land's 
vost sweep defies un cosy grosp. Yet one 
thing come clear to the Americans on 
their visit: China's newly revealed face 
is trying to smile. 


Journey to China's Far West 


It was certainly tn the faces [saw at Mass 
at the 75-year-old Nan Tang Cathedral the 
Sunday after we returned to Beijing (lower 
left). The government had just announced 
that the city’s 6,000 Catholics could now 
have a bishop. 

“We have been saving Mass continually, 
but the people were too scared to come,” 
saves Father Laurence She Yukan. 

The party still keeps a rein on the church, 
and that is probably why China's Catholics 
do not acknowledge the Pope as their head. 
The Mass, oddly enough, 15 in Latin, 

Nan Jang Cathedral is crowded. Many 
churchgoers look younger than the revolu- 
tion. I watch one intense youth, his eves 
closed, his fingers clutching a rosary, and 
wonder how the faith ever stayed alive. 


T IS SHORTLY after dusk on our last 
night in China. The heat and humidity of 
Beijing's stifling summer arv still oppres- 
sive, But I don't mind. Throughout Chi- 

na we have seen the human spirit reviving. 
Hot as it is, it feels like the first week of 
spring: And, at the Beijing Hotel we finally 
find a cold beer. 
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By NEIL. MORGAN 
Photographs by BILL WEEMS 


LONG the Cape Fear River, shad fisher- 
1 men were setting nets beneath oaks that 
trailed Spanish moss into murky water 

An oil barge, working upriverfrom Wil- 
mington, rose slowh in a lock. 

A smiling young black man came by, his 
baby son curled about his neck. “Jes’ sight- 
seein’? he asked. “Need any he'p? You're not 
from ‘rown heah, are vour™ 

“Not foralong time,” said, deep in remem- 
brance. As a boy I lived in North Carolina 
towns where my father was the Baptist pastor 
and we moved often. It wasmy summers on the 
coastal plain near here al Ashwood farm, my) 
mother’s birthplace, that stirred lovalties to 


land and community 











“Ts Lacy McLean still around?” Tasked, re- 
calling the childhood frend who taught me to 
crop tobacco leaves and to hook cathsh and 
avoid their stings. He was a great-grandson of 
my great-crandfather’s slave 

“Lacy McLean?’ the young man repeated 
“Lacy got real sick, thought he'd been voo- 
dooed. Lacy's dead.” 

stunned, and angry with myselt for having 
been too far away to knew or help, I drove 
along the narrow, white sand roads that Lacy 


Free spirits of North Carolina's largest 
city, Charlotte Experimental Theatre 
dancers entertain ut noo m Independence 
Square. Progressive images abound in a 
strte still underscored by faith, a love for 


the land, and nerghborly warmth. 
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Stubborn independence has marked 
the Tar Heel State {s0 named for its 
production of tar, turpentine, and pitch) 
since it became the first oplony to break 
with Britain. It was next to last to ratify 
the Constitution and last to secede 

from the Union, vet lost more men in the 
Civil War than any other southern state. 
AREA: $2,556 square. miles. 
POPULATION: (1978 ¢6.) 5,877,000. 
MATOR COTES: Charlotte (342,000), 
Greenabaro (163,000), 

Raleigh (141,900), capital, 


340,000 people). But along the Cape Fear 
River, as on most of the wide coastal plain, 


change has been subtle. 
Still, 


they earn the minimum wage. 
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as we walked about his tobacco 
farm, Carrie's son Edgar made me feel like 
Rip Van Winkle. The mules of my boyhood 
have been replaced by tractors and harvest- 
ers. Log tobacco barns, like twin-eaved pa- 
vodas; give way to labor-efficient bulk 
barns, where the big green leaves are 
stacked for curing, no longer tediously tied 
to sticks and racked on poles. Three farm- 
hands help work the 55 acres of tobacco; 


ne 


e TEXTILES” North Carolina's three-billion- 
| doliar-a-year textile industry. the nation’s 
largest. t. employs same 270,000 workers, if 
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PIEDMONT In the heart of 
rolling, wooded hills, aawath 
of industry and manufacturing 
from Charlotte to Raleigh 
symbolizes the New South. 
North fies the heart of the 


tobacco industry. 








MOUNTAINS Mount Mitchell, 






4 Appalachians, 
ais thd mbceadsal ond ol te: 
Cherokee, driven west on the Trail 
of Tears in the late 1830s, About 
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“Sharecropping is about gone,” Edgar 
siid. “But tobacco is still the money crop.” 

In Raleigh, Jim Graham, the state agri- 
cultural commissioner, agreed. “There's no 
acre east of Raleigh that won't raise more 
dollars from tobacco than anythin’ else. 
That's what built our great universities and 
right much evervthin’ else you see here.” 

He leaned toward his spittoon, mournful 
eyes peering over horn-rimmed glasses. 

“Tf vou listen to Washington talk,” he 
said, “it ain'teven safe to breathe, much less 
to smoke, We're strugglin’ to diversify, but 
in this state tobacco is as hallowed as plowed 


National Geographic, March i980 


RESEARCH TRIANGLE PARK About thirty Te 
private firms and government agencies 

Machenge puanarch with the Uniesoayod th 
Carolina, Duke University. and North Carolina | 
State University — the vertices of the Triangle. | 
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ground. Poultry! Hogs! They're way up! To- 
bacco is down in thirty years from more than 
half to about a third of our farm income. 
Still, it’s more’n a billion dollars a vear." 


New Industry Booms 


Governor Jim Hunt, who grew upon ato- 
bacco farm, offered sandwiches and ice tea 
in his office in the 1840 capitol. “This state 
has brought in billions in new industry," he 
said. “We offer mild climate, and just plain 
friendliness. Fine beaches and mountains. 
We have the lowest factory wages of any 
state, true, but our cost of living is low. Our 


Heme to North Caralina 








INTRACTOAST AL 
WATERIVAY 


Kitty Hawk 


| 
COASTAL PLAIN Fertile soils west of the 
Tidewater region nurture the en's share of 
the state's tobacco, half a billion pounds of sweet 
potatoes a year, = 
revel in the freedom of the remote Outer Banke. 
Fishermen harvest coastal waters and the close~by 
Guif Stream for neariy [7 million dollars’ worth af 
adible fish annually. Major ports at Morwhead City 
and Wilmington are gateways to world markets. 


| 


salvation is that no big cities drain off our 
people and intensify social problems." 

In weeks of driving, I was seldom out of 
sight of a farmhouse or mobile homeset back 
in trees. Country living appeals to newcom- 
ers too, and the rural nonfarm population 
exceeds that of farms, Along country roads, 
glass factory walls mirror dogwood and sky 
and tobacco fields framed in pine, Trim 
signs tread IBM, Squibb, Du Pont, The 
edges of towns are blurred. Suburban spa- 
ciousness imperceptibly becomes rural, 

This pleasing scatteration results from an 
odd pattern of settlement by independent 
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, and nearly as many pounds of 


farmers. in the late 1600s, Anglo-Saxon 
colonials began drifting south from seaports 
in Virginia and north from Charleston, 
south Carolina, A century tater, Germans 
and Scotch-Lrish settlers were Mowing down 
the wagon road from Pennsvivania to buy 
cheap farmland. Plantation life flourished 
alonz coastal rivers bul ended with the Civil 
War; a showplace survivor is Orton, built 
about L745 near Wilmington and spared be 
cause it became.a Union Army hospital 

In Reconstruction years impoverished 
ancl defensive [ar Heels(the state nickname 
derives from early trade in pitch, turpen 
tine, and tar) united against the aristocrat 
pretensions of Virginians and South Caro- 
linjans, taking refuge in what they called 
their “vale of humilitv between byo moun 
tains of conceit.” Their stubborn indepen- 
dence was by then defined. This had been 
the first colony to authorize separation from 
Britain, but, because of insistence on guar 
antees of crvil liberties, one of the last to rati- 
ry the Constitution. Hecause slavery was 


less entrenched, it became the last stute to 








join the Contederacy; vet il sustamed more 


Civil War casualties than any other 
Memories of Storms and Shipwrecks 


There was scant cettlement from the sea 
heca [=e ot the LearSsoiv’ COBSsL: shia . hawe 
i ladmrned hurler * ce ships and lives A flat- 


row offshore harrier of shifting sand tslands. 


the Outer Banks, has long trowbled seatar- 
ers. Sir Walter Raleigh chose this approach 
for his ill-tater| colonizing attempts in the 
1580s, and Tar Heels now prepare to ob 
serve America’s 400th birthday. Virginia 
Dare, the first child of English parents born 
in America, was part of a colony that had 
runished bY Lhe tine supply shipe Arrived al 
Roanoke Island in 1590. The riddle of the 
Lost Colony is posed each summer in out- 
door drama at the site of Fort Raleigh, in 
wiew of Kill Devil Hill near Kittw Haw 
where the Wrieht brothers first flew 


Cape Hatteras is the arrowhead tip of 


“With poetry, J want to change the wortd 
Charleen Swansea, director of A etry if 
the Schools,” dospecial program th Char- 

latte, prods students to find metapriers fo 
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the Outer Banks, where hard-bitten fisher- 
men and sturdy vacationists inhabit stark 
villages separated by lonely miles of national 
seashore 

“Out here,” a teenage waitress said as we 
watched a trawler return at sunset to Pam- 
lico Sound, “is like livin’ ina poem.” 

Wave erosion threatens to undercut the 
lighthouses at Cape Hatteras and Cape 
Lookout. As thev battle the séa at their front 
and the wind-racked tides at their back, 
old-timers recite dates of storms and ship- 
wrecks, recalled fondly for salvaged bonan- 
zas of bananas or shoes, books or lumber. 

“Our folk'll even break up 4 praver meet- 
in’ forashipwreck,” Henry Ballance told me 
on Ocracoke, The islanders’ lilting speech is 
more akin to Cornwall than Carolina: High 
tide becomes “hoich toide." “We hacia feller 
named Thomas Wallace Howard, took 
home books that floated up on the beach. He 
didn't know 6 from bull's-foot before he read 
them, but afterward he were postmaster for 
more n forty year.” 

In his snug cottage, sheltered by cypress 
and loblolly pine, §6-year-old William Scar- 
borouch took down from his living-room 
wall a picture of the George W. Wells, a six- 
masted schooner lost ina 1913 hurricane, 

“She were the largest <ailin’ ship ever 
wrecked on this coast,” he said. “Pramed in 
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this whole house with her deck plankin’. 
Old South Ports Restored 


Small mainland ports along sound and 
river linked settlers with the world. They re- 
main as the Old South of North Carolina 
proud, insular, leisurely, torpidly humid in 
midsummer, their cypresses rising from 
swamps in beguiling silhouettes. Since [ left 
the state in 1945, these towns have moved 
from shabby gentility to become custodians 
of tradition. The fine old houses in Bath, the 
state's first colonial town (1706), were once 
in raztag decline. Now Bath is refurbished 
and pristine. At Wilmington'’s riverfront 
port, restorations allow comparison with 
(Charleston and Savannah 

Mew Berns Tryon Palace, home of the 
colonial governor and later the firsi state 
capitol, did not begin to rise from rubble 
unt] 1952. Today it is one of America’s most 
elegant restorations, and my guide was 50 
like my mother that [“ma‘amed” her, strove 


Flome ro North Caroling 


not to slip on mossy brick, and obecently 
took time for“just a peep” at every relic. 

Such towns seem more splendid for the 
absence of tourist promotion. After visiting 
the 1767 Georgian courthouse in Edenton, 
I wandered the matin street without finding 
a tearoom or coffee shop; even motels 
are scarce, 

Between towns on the eastern plain, mud- 
dy tire tracks make wide arcs on black as- 
phalt at dirt-road junctions. Spicy country 
ham isserved on biscuits with grits, and bar- 
becue—pit-smoked chopped pork with vin- 
tear and pepper—is strictly a noun, At 





Like a finger of doom, Cape Hatteras 
(left) points toward some 2,000 vessels 
lost on the Outer Banks, a rim of barrier 
islands. To limit waterfront development, 
Cape Hatteras and Cape Lookout Nation- 
al Seashores protect 125 miles of the 
banks, a magnet for surf casters ike Col 
C./. Rinker (above) 





dusk, rocking chairs still creak on screened 
porches. Churches are social centers. In a 
state liquor store, the clerk sang two stan- 
zas of “Rock of Ages” as he sold me a fifth 
of bourbon. 

This coastal plain is one of three distinct 
geographic regions, It rises to the central 
Piedmont; mountains soar in the west. Each 
region cries out its pride of place. Inthe foot- 
hills town of Morganton, [found Sam Ervin 
in his law office on a Saturday morning. 

“C'm'onin, he bellowed at my knock. He 
pushed away a-yellow pad. “You give me 
cause to put aside my book writin’.” 

Tset a tape recorder on his desk and asked 
permission to use it. The bushy eyebrows 
that telegraphed his piercing questions in 
the Senate investigation of the Watergate 
scandal bobbed up and down. 

“T knew a feller used one of those things 
once,” he said. “Sure got him in a mess of 
trouble. But long as you and | are talkin’ 
about North Carolina, it's as safe as talkin’ 
about the Garden of Eden,” 

In retirement, Sam Ervin lives about 200 
feet from where he was born 83 years ago. 
“Never thought of livin’ anywhere else,” he 
said. “These are hardworkin’ people who 
look before they leap. There's hardship, but 
a lot of lowe. It’s a state of individuals, 
You're more apt to develop into yourself.” 

But can one state be so different from its 
neighbors? 

“Course it can,” the senator said, a mis- 
chievous grin creasing his face. “We don't 
put on airs like our Virginia friends. We're 
not 40 emotional as the South Carolinians. 
I'd say, too, we're a bit more rational than 
people in Tennessee.” 

Ties to the Tar Heel soil are fervent in the 
serene, rolling mountains. Not far from 
Mount Mitchell, at 6.684 feet the highest 
peak in the eastern U.S., I met a gray- 
haired woman on her knees, pulling up ga- 
lax, an evergreen sold for floral decoration. 

“My mother pulled galax until she was 75 
and broke her hip,” Lucille Griffin said. 
“T've done it all my life. From Micaville to 


Buck Creek, there's not many people didn't 
he'p raise their family pullin’ galax.” 
She gazed off toward the soft haze of the 


Blue Ridge. “When you're in the city with 


the fume and stink and you run out of mon- 
ev, you're in bad shape," she said, “Up here 
you can always go up the mountain and earn 
enough to buy groceries.” 


Mountainfolk Hard to Dislodge 


One brisk and golden day I drove tiny 
roads through Mitchel] County over tum- 
bling creeks, past the hamlets of Loafers 
Glory and Relief, and into a tight-walled 
hollow below the Appalachian Trail and 
the Tennessee border. In a cottage beside 
Pigeonroost Creek I found Blaine Ray, a re- 
tired U.S. Forest Service fire lookout and 
an authority on local shrubs and trees. His 
voice grew reverent when he spoke of near- 
by Roan Mountain: 

“You cain't see it ‘cause we're so deep in 
this holler, but over thar is Roan. Virgin for- 
est of rhododendron, 600 acres of it, all pur- 
ple in June and some of it 16 foot tall.” 

Even here, however, new industry sus- 
tains the luxury of isolation. 

“Folks on this creek drive to work at Bax- 
ter Labs in Marion, 35 mile away,” he said 
“Some over the hills ta Tennessee, 120-mile 
round trip. But they won't move out. When 
you get off work, vou come home.” 

[had found Pigeonroost and Blaine Ray 
with the helpofa U.S. Forest Service map, 
not the untalkative mountaineers, 

“Somebody like you come up one of these 
hollers twenty vear ago,” Ray grinned, “an’ 
nobody'd want nothin’ to do with you, They 
still don't talk much to strangers. Outsiders 
buy land and first off they put up fences and 
siens for No Trespassing, no this or that, 
and ol’ mountain bovs take 1t personal. They 
get a notion to go fishin’ or huntin’ and come 
against a fence, they break it down, go on 
through. Always have.” 

No one has loved these mountains longer 
than the Cherokee Indians. When the Army 
marched the tribe to [ndian Territory on 


Weathered os his ancient pickup truck—held together with baling wire—Raymond 
Davis offers his produce to beth individual shoppers and supermarkets at the State 
Farmer's Market in Raleigh, the copital. More than half the state's people [tve owut- 
side cities, and many willingly cooumute long distances to jobs, 
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the deadly Trail of Tears in 1845-39, some 
escaped removal, About 3,000 eastern 
(Cherokee On a scenic reservation that 
abuts Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. Insummer, visitors uk drawn bapae: 
cant, crafts, and fishing, and most Cherokee 
keep busy. Dn winter, unemployment soars 
10 40 percent. That was one problem on the 
agenta when | satin on a tnbal council 
meeting at the town of Cherokee. 

Chairman Dan McCov, vouthful and 
hroocding, told how the tribe had protested 
construction of Tellico Dam, a nearby proj- 
ect of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

“The TVA wouldn't listen When we said 
Our ance Stors: rraves woulel he flooded,” he 
said. “But atter thev'd spent 116 million dol- 
lars, the Supreme Court stopped the dam 
hecause of a litthe fish, the famous endan- 
gered snail darter!’ Now thev re going on 
anvhow.” He shook his head grimly 

Bulhoards ahd tourist traps appear in 
these mountains, even close by the immarcu 
late Rlue Ridge Parkway 

“The problems ol erow th are new to us,” 
Mayor Wace 1 in the sprawling 
town of Boone, a five-county trade center. 
“Were working on zoning enforcement 
Problem here used to be no jobs, no busi 
ness. All werd was environment! 

Elsewhere resorts and church retreats are 
tucked tidily Into the: mountain landscape 
At Linville, old-line Tar Heel families cher- 
ish summer houses shingled in chestnut 
bark. Thousands gather on (Grrancfather 
Mountain in-June for Singing on the Moun- 
tain, Which its aristocratic sponsor, Hugh 
Miorton, calls a “king-size preachin’, Sun- 
day school picnic, family reunion, and gos- 
bel singin’ rolled into one.” 

As Dersscrossed the state, I tuned in Bi 
Friday, president of the 16-campus Univer: 
sity of North Carolina, broadcasting in his 
rale as public-television host. When we met 
in Chapel Hill, he seemed an old friend 

“There aré no strangers in this state, and 
that's tis eenius,” he said inaquict, engaging 
drawl. “People «mile. You assume people 
have & common mterest 

The Chapel Hill ¢ampus was the first 
state university toopen Wsdoors, in 1795. Its 
campus soon became the state's common 
meeting ground, its wellspring of price, 
its cradle of leadership. Nearby Duke 
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The best brains of the Duke University 
Medical Center surround the stertie world 





d bom with virtually no defenses 
geoinst disease (facing page). Within a 
triangle formed by Duke, the University of 
North Coraling, and North Carolina Site 
University lies o forested 5,500-acre scien- 
tific center called Research Priangle Parr, 
encompassing 30 agencies and firms in- 
cluding Burroughs Wellcome Co, (tap) 
Dedication brought Dr. Joseph A. Berry 
(above) to Northampton County, om of 


the state's poorest, though prestigious de- 


of a chi 


rees Could howe taken fum anywhere 


“Two things a tractors good for, [tf can put upd tittle 
hay for wou. And if can turn over.on.a hillside and aii 
vou.” Se fohn Dale (above) sticks to fis mules, Auth 
and Kate, for most of the plowing on his-steep, rocky 
thirty acres in the state's west end, witere he grows 


corn, pototoes, oots, and tobacco, A tractor works just 


fine on the easter flatlands (right), prime country fol 


meet potiioes, corm, soybeans, and peanuts. Worth 
Corolinga raises more sweet potatoes than any ofthe 


state,.dand pranks third in peanuts 








University at Durham is renowned, but only 
15 percent of its studéents are North Carolin- 
ians. Wake Forest, my alma mater, and Da- 
vidson rank near Duke academically, but 
church ties narrow their bases of influence. 
North Carolina State's excellence was built 
in agriculture, science, and engineering 

But Chapel Hill has deeper ties in service 
tothe state, Medical stuctents train as coun- 
try doctors. | watched one of the daybreak 
takeoffs of the University of North Caroli- 
na's “Medical Air Force"—five twin-engine 
Aztecs that carry professors, interns, and 
nurses a millon passenger miles a year to 
nine centers across the state. 

At the university library [ met curator 
H. G. Jones in the imposing rooms of the 
privately endowed North Carolina Collec- 
lion. Here ancl at extensive slate archives at 
Raleigh, Tar Heel history is cocumented 
with unusual thoroughness 








Country lawyer comes home to Morgun- 


ton, where Sam Ervin now lives 200 feet 


from his onginal home, For twenty years 
the U!, S, Senate heard him champion the 
Constitution, hts career capped by chair 


manship of the Watergate hearings 
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“[thas,” Mr. Jonessaicd, “somethingto do 
with our sense of loss from the Civil War, 
and the need to reassure ourselves that 
we Ve come a long way.” 

The playwricht Paul Green, living on a 
farm near Chapel Hill, and author and ech- 
tor Jonathan Daniels were underclassmen at 
the University of North Carolina in 1920, 
when H. L. Mencken stung the South with 
charges of cultural sterility (“the Sahsra of 
the Hozart’’). Both men still write as if to dis- 
prove the vitriolic Mencken 

The late Thomas Wolfe and Robert 
Ruark were Tar Heel-born novelists. Reyn- 
olds Price, who teaches at Duke, draws on 
his native Warren Countv m hcthon as 
William Faulkner drew on his mythical 
Yoknapatawpha County, Mississippi. TV 
anchorman David Brinkley is heard on tape 
by visitors to Thatian Hall, a restored the- 
ater in Wilmington. Charles Kuralt and 
Tom Wicker are among many notable Tar 
Heel journalists. 

Vermont Royster, retired’ editor of the 
Wall Street Journal, is a‘Chapel Hill grad- 
uate who returned to teach. “Somebody in 
mv family,” he told me, “has been teaching 
at Chapel Hill for more than a century.” 

For Tar Heels, the National Humanities 
Center has become asymbol of academic ex- 
cellence. Dedicated in 1979, tt provides fifty 
visiting scholars work space central to the li- 
braries and campuses of three nearby uni- 
versities—Duke, UNC at Chapel Hill, and 
North Carolina State at Raleigh. Itis among 
the prides of the Research Triangle Park, 
Which has changed the course of North 
Carolina history 

Triangle Park is a two-by-six-mile pine 
forest that in twenty vears has become the 
largest planned research park in the nation 
University researchers share exotic hard- 
ware with government and corporate staffs: 
IE M, Monsante, the U.S. Army, Bur- 
rouchs Wellcome, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, and others. 

Archie K. Davis, 69, a man of courtlh 
manner, scholarly bent, and <teel will, is 
president of the nonprofit foundation that 
maniees Triangle Park. Since retiring 25 
chairman of Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, one of the Southeast’s largest banking 
institutions, he has pursued his doctorate in 
American history, I met him in the restored 
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18th-century village of Old Salem on Easter 
morning. In step with 400 other Moravian 
musicians on the way to sunrise service, 
he was blowing “Sleepers Awake” on his 
E-flat horn . 

Days later he and executive vice president 
Ned Huffman led me on a tour. “This soil’s 
too poor for farming.” Ned said, “rocks ev- 
ervwhere. But it's less than half an hour's 
drive from three universities whose best 
graduates no longer leave our state to find 
jobs. We'd been agrarian: tobacco, textiles, 
furniture, brick, all from the land. We had 
to do more to keep our best." 

About 16,000 persons work in the park. 
Half are natives, One in five is a research 
professional. They ride the crest of Sunbelt 
real. Joel Fleishman, a Tar Heel-born law 
professor who returned from Vale to Duke, 
explained: “People work in the park at the 
frontiers of their fields, It's hard to find that 
ina more idyllic setting, and without high 
costs or urban crisis,” 

Many Triangle Park workers live in Ra- 
leigh, the capital, a sprawling, easygoing 
group of neighborhoods reflecting the sub- 
urban rurality of the state. The sleek state 
legislative pavilion, designed by Edward 
Durell Stone, is a symbol of the new. The 
capitol, whose worn stone corridors echoed 
during my visit with madrigals sung by 
Peace College girls, is pre-Civil War. It 
looks out on Favetteville Street, which once 
seemed to me as bustling as Manhattan, but 
became a flowered pedestrian mall too late 
to halt the exit of commerce to outlving shop- 
ping centers. Only Briggs Hardware, astark 
1860s emporium of red brick, still does busi- 
ness as ] remember, every footstep evoking 
anguished creakings in the wooden floor. 


Racial Differences Fading 


As in many cities, there are depressing 
demarcations between black and white 
communities in Raleigh, but they are fad- 
ing. “Often I drive along Shelley Road in an 
attractive neighborhood,” editor Claude 
Sitton of the News and Observer said, “Four 
black families have moved into a five-block 
area there in the last three vears, andl I've 
heard no complaints.” 

Coming home to North Carolina has be- 
come popular with black and white, scien- 
tist and blue-collar worker. From World 


Home to North Carolina 


War Il through the 1960s, more people 
moved out than moved in. One in four Tar 
Heels is black, but more than half who left 
were black. 

“The blacks come back because they're 
Southerners and this is home,” Mr. Sitton 
said. “Many are still low on the economic 
ladder. But they find lower living vosts, less 
crowding than in big cities, more openness, 
low-cost recreation, and, above all, the 
sense of place, of family, of belonging.” 

Raleigh's John Baker, a former Pitts- 
burgh Steelers team captain, defeated five 
white candidates in 1978 to become sheriff 
of Wake County. Heis the first black sheriff 
in the state. To him the reversal of the black 
exodus is common sense: “Il always wanted 
to come home. Now the jobs are here, and 
laws to uphold our rights.” 

sociologist Howard Lee, now serving as 
state secretary of natural resources.and com- 
munity development. is hopeful. 

“Tn [969 | was elected as the first black 
mayor of Chapel Hill,” he told me. “I served 
three terms. At first I felt caught between 
radical white and black. But that mao is 
largely gone in North Carolina.” 

He pleads in speeches for churches to join 
more actively in the fight for black equality. 
So does the Reverend William Finlator, a 
courageous white Baptist minister in Ra- 
leigh, whe was.a young ally of my preacher 
father, 5. L. Morgan, in helping lead the 
state into relatively calm desegregation. 

“Though North Carolina has a liberal im- 
age,” Mr. Finlator told me, “it is this state 
that had the Wilmington 10, Blacks «til! 
get stiffer prison sentences. [t'll take more 
than money to make our schools equal. It'll 
take fairness.” 

In his office on Duke’s Gothic campus, 
President Terry Sanford, a former gover- 
nor, also voiced his concern, He spoke of the 
‘rare sense of community” in the state. “We 
have made great social leaps,” he. said, 
“without losing the gentleness that is lacking 
inmuchof America. But poor people of both 
races are still left out, We must get everyone 
into the community.” 

After lunch-counter sit-ins in 1960, civic 
leaders united to combat segregation, U.S. 
District Judge James B. McMillan of Char- 
lotte remembers well, Raised on a cotton 
farm, the 63-year-old jurist made legal 
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Telling it.on the mountain: In six-foot- 
high concrete fetters, the Tomlinson 
bronch ofthe Church of God inscribed tts 
foith atop Ten Commandment: Moun- 
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history with his ruling to. desegregate Char- 
lotte schools through busing. It was the first 
busing case affirmed by the U. 5. Supreme 
Court, and: busing continues in Charlotte. 
“North Carolina schools have fewer ra- 


cial problems than most,” he suid. “There's 


more evervday communication between 
races here than in big cities: The people in 
this state have made anamazingly construc- 
tive and peaceful adjustment to change.” 


Charlotte, the Stepsister 


Charlotte, the state's largest city, is not 
typical. “By their own admission, they're 
No. 1.” others sav wryly. In a Democratic 
state, the city often votes Republican; thus it 
lacks cloutin the statehouse, Nearthe South 
Carolina border, its news media cover “the 
Carolinas,” althouzh most Tar Heels clis- 
avow any close bond with their neighbor. 

“Our city has long been preoccupied with 
commerce and industry,” said: C. A. “Pete” 
McKnight, retired editor of the Charlotte 
Observer, “Neither wealth nor old family 
bestows prestige here, only public service.” 

Such service has come from John Mont- 
gomery Belk. His family controls the Belk 
retail-store group that dominates many 
markets in the Southeast. He was mayor of 
Charlotte from 1969 to 1977, overseeing a 
surge of civic effort that transformed much 
of the inner city, Plants or offices of 41 of the 
top 50 U.S, corporations have been set up 
here or within surrounding Mecklenburg 
County, Belk ticks off reasons: “Good gov- 
ernment and low taxes, a productive work 
force, and transport and distribution capa- 
bility to major population centers.” 

Near Charlotte I felt close to the Tar Heel 
rural soul as I zoomed around the Motor 
Speedway with H. A. “Humpy” Wheeler, 
its general manager. As one of the major 
stock-car tracks on the southern circuit, it 
draws more fans in May and October than 
California's Kose Bowl on New Year's Day. 

“T's the only big sport born in the South,” 
he shouted as we slowed in the 24-cegree 
bank on the back turn. “The car is many 


people's way out of the country. There's alot 
of transference up there in the grandstand, 
The guy onthe night shift at the towel mill is 
thinking: “I talk like Cale Yarborough, and 
I drive a car just like his." 

Towel mills and the rest of the state's 
manufacturing industries center along a 
185-mile crescent from Charlotte to High 
Point and Winston-Salem, Greensboro, 
Durham, and Raleigh. New textile and to- 
bacco factories sit sleekly on landscaped 
acres. Furniture is crafted in hundreds af 


small factories along a 140-mile “furniture 


highway,” whose focus each spring and au- 
tumn is High Point's Southern Furniture 
Market Center, the nation's largest. 

On the chaotic day before the Spring Mart 
opened, furniture was being dollied through 
Wide hallwavs, and showroom flowers un- 
loaded from an 18-wheel truck-trailer, Hen- 
ry A. Foscue, market president, whose 
carcer has been linked with the state's rise to 
become the nation’s largest furniture pro- 
ducer, discussed the mart’s preparations, 

“About 38,000 folks from outside the state 
are comin’in,” be said. “Buvers jus’ cover us 
up. They come from 45 nations. Car agen- 
cies move in rentals. Hotels are swamped. 
People open their homes as rentals, make a 
little money and a heap o' friends.” 

The furniture industry initially was lured 
here by hardwood forests, abundant labor, 
and nearby textile mills. 

“The buyers gave us input in design,” 
Foscue said, “We fed ‘em corn likker, golfed 
‘em, drove ‘em around to see the dogwood. 
They say a Macv’s buver will go to hell fora 
bargain, Our little plants upgraded their al’ 
clunk lines, and pretty soon the best lines in 
America were here: The market itself finally 
moved from Chicago.” 

One-fourth of the nation’s textile industry 
is in North Carolina. Nearly half of all fac- 
tory workers ure emploved in 1,200 textile 
plants and 550 apparel plants scattered 
through 82 of the state's 100 counties. De- 
spite modernizatioh to comply with health 
and safety laws, there is a long history of 


Judged top squad in the nation in 1978, the University of North Carolina cheer- 
leaders work out before a gridiron battle with Clemson. In 1795 the Chapel Hill 
campus opened as the nation’s first state university, Today tts scholastic programs 


excel in liberal arts and health education. 
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brown-lung disease, contracted from cot- 
ton dust. For decades, labor unions have 
sought beachheads in the industry, with 
little success, The state's low labor unioniza- 
tion, 7 percent, both frustrates union orga- 
nizers and attracts industries. 

Across from a Baptist church in Burling- 
ton, where my father was a pastor before I 
was born, I visited the first factories built (in 
1923) by Burlington Industries, now the 
largest textile manufacturer in the world, 
With hundreds of looms clacking in tumul- 
tuous unison, Burlington's mills produce al- 
most half of the nation’s mattress ticking. 

Eloise Ayers, as poised as a corporate sec- 
retary, sat at a computer console translating 
Manhattan designers’ patterns from water- 
color sketches to computer cards that con- 
trol each stitch of the looms. AS at most 
plants, three shifts keep machines busy 
around the clock, five davs a week. About 
400 trucks shuttle varns and textiles across 
the state among Burlington plants. 

Panty hose were first marketed by Glen 
Raven Mills. Cone Mills is the world’s lare- 
est corduroy producer. Fieldcrest and Can- 
non are famed for towels. At Gastomia, 
Ti-Caro sells billions of yards of red-orange 
thread vearly for jeans, 


Tobaceo Means Money 


At Winston-Salem, the sweet smell of 
cured tobacco hangsover the city. Itis world 
headquarters of R. J. Reynolds Industries, 
Inc,, a tobacco colossus that has diversified 
to become one of the thirty largest U.S. cor- 
porations. North Carolina produces more 
than half of the nation’s cigarettes, and 
Reynolds is the leader. From just one of its 
1? plants, 400 million cigarettes fill 12 
freight cars cach day, Visitor tours seem un- 
ending. “But now some people come to ar- 
ue,” my guide said, rolling her eves, “and 
some jes to preach about cancer.” 

A century azo tobacco lifted North Caro- 
lina from Reconstruction despair and gave 
it the tax base to surpass many southern 


states In education and health. When James 
Buchanan “Buck” Duke became a partner 
with his father in a Durham tobacco com- 
pany in 1874 (it later became the Amer- 
iran Tobacco Co,), it was the start of the 
only southern dynasty comparable to that of 
John D. Rockefeller. With machine-made 
cigarettes, the company moved to a 90 
percent monopoly of U.S. manufacture. 

R. J. Reynolds, a fellow Tar Heel, chal- 
lenged Duke at the turn of the century, and 
in 1911 the U.S. Supreme Court broke 
Duke's empire into four companies that «till 
manufacture cigarettes. 

Fortunes made in the state often flow 
back into its cultural life. The campuses of 
Luke anc) Wake Forest were built with 
tobacco-company money. In 1964 Winston- 
Salem citizens pledged 900,000 dollars to 
make their city the ite of the North Carolina 
School of the Arts, a branch of the state unt 
versity that some legislators still call “that 
toe-dancing school.” About 650 students 
from 12 to 22 years old pursue degrees there. 

On Easter Monday, a state holiday, its 
three auditoriums—in a renovated school 
and church—rang with Stravinsky and Fur- 
cell, “The only problem with the students,” 
vice-chancellor Martin Sokoloff said, “is 
overmotivation. Kids climb through win- 
dows to get into practice rooms.” 

The urge to catch up creates cultural ac- 
tivists. At Boone, students transcribe folk 
songs and legends of the mountains. Near 
Flat Rock, where Carl Sandburg found sol- 
ace, National Park Service rangers lead 
tours of his beloved farm, Connemara. In 
Asheville, which long felt betraved by the 
novels of Thomas Wolfe, his mother’s 
hoardinghouse is a lovingly tended Mmstoric 
monument. The opulent Biltmore estate of 
Ceorge W. Vanderbilt offers folk dancing by 
a proud new generation of mountaineers. At 
Southern Fines, in the Sandhills known for 
golf and horses, poet Sam Kagan, who 
taught me to be a newspaperman., leads in 
the preservation of novelist James Boyd's 


“Empty bookshelves still plague black universities in this state," charges H. Lowell 
Alston, a leader ina 19748 demonstration for more funds. The crisis was triggered 
when the federal government ordered the state to eliminate programs duplicated at 
predominantly black and predominantly white colleges. Pending a court ruiing, the 
state appropriated a hefty 65 million dollars for the black schoois' 1979-80 year. 
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The billion-dollar-a-year tobacco 
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Wermouth estate as a writers’ retreat. 

Tar Heels who once talked of their “vale 
of humility” seem content to fet the word 
hat their state has become a relative- 
ly tranquil, rooted refuge in a restiess land. 
Phat sense gripped me one stil, sunburned 
afternoon at the Ashwood farmhouse that 
was my mother’s ancestral home. It had 
stood abandoned since the death of my fa- 
vorite uncle in 1961. [ tramped through 
young pine and rank crape myrtle to find 
purple wistena coilme around the old wal- 
nut tree and down through the broken root 
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into the attic where I had pored over stacks 
of NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS, first dreaming 
of adventure beyond North Carolina bor- 
ders, The smokehouse above the spring, 
once fragrant with salted atte Sth wempty 
and bandaged in brush. Ihe barn was 2 
golden dustheap of crumbled timbers 

Mosquitoes swarmed out of waist-high 
weeds. | retreated, pausing only to stroke 
the bark of the venerable live oak around 
which the Fords and Chevvs found shade 
when uncles and aunts and cousins came tor 
Sunday dinner 

lt stall felt like home 


Pride Binds Tar Heels Together 
Finally, under the elms of Wake Forest, | 


stood at the erave: of my mother and mv ta 


ther, who was a a uelfless gadfly to his Baptist 
brethren almost until his death at 100. After 
these springtime weeks I knew why, in his 
late Vears, hes away my invitations to 
leave the state andi vein California, Hew 
a lar Heel. His legacy to me was a million- 
word iar that Spans seventy years of 
emali-tawn [Far Heel life 

Lleft with a surge of the pt ide and lovalt 
that bind North Caroli 
are. But withitcameanecho ot the aly warn- 
ing from Huch Morton, back on Grandiz 
aes Mountain: “Some folks sav we're a bit 
too proud of not bein’ proud.” [] 
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Handecraftmen like Guy “Darry” Wood, 
whe works moatly for himself and. Ais 
ters, augment the state's huge furniture 
industry. Darry’s tumberyard, a stand of 
choice hordwoods, grows behind his house 
near Hayesville. Says he: “Fo wouldn't 
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HAD ’T BEEN LONG in Athens, that 
glorious and smogey megalopolis now 
home to nearly four of all nine million 
inhabitants of srecce, when | was given 
7 most out of lite 
Work till 2:30, home for a big meal and 
» A 
shower at 6:30—and you have a whole new 


dav! You can go toa second job or to the the 
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The only trouble with our two days in 
one i our four rush hours mstead al twa,” 
twas a civil servant talking, but-oth 
ers assured me they kept similar schedules 

a factory worker, a newspaperman. A sales 
manager juggled two additional jobs on al 
ternate afternoons; after midnight I'd find 
him at a sidewalk table, enjoying the soft 
brevzes of March and the sweetest of piust- 
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Lofty solitude was the reward of 14th-century monks who thwarted plunderers 
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by dwelling atop rocky outcrops in Thessaly's Meteora region. A walkway now leads to Rousanou Monastery, right center, once reached by ladders and nets. 
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The marbled harmonies of the Parthenon, epitome of the Doric order, still sound from the Acropolis, despite centuries of abuse, the appropriation of sculpture 
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(Continued from page 360) friends about 
challenging moneymaking ventures. He 
echoed what I'd been hearing from numer- 
ous Greeks: “This country has suffered so 
much, we want to be as happy as we can, 
right now!" 

W hat better setting could be imagined for 
being happy than this sunny, mountainous 
land on the southeastern edge of Europe 
with islands by the score—an area no larger 
than Florida but with nearly as much coast- 
line as the entire United States? With such 
Variegated scenery and with monuments of 
classical antiquity so renowned, far and 
wide, that this year for every hundred resi- 
dents there will be more than fifty visiting 
forcigners? But alas, after 150 vears as a 
modern national state, with a history so fe- 
rocious, I wus told, as to be fully imaginable 
only to Greeks. 

Now, many saw yet another war as a dis- 
tinct possibility: .. . 


Day, the day of uprisingin 1821 that led to 

the end of Turkoe&ratia, the nearly four- 
centuries-long rule of the Ottoman Turks. 

From the main cupola of the Greek 
Orthodox cathedral, the frescoed tace of the 
Lord of All looks down at the country’s most 
highly placed men: The president and the 
prime minister, generals, politicians of half 
a dozen parties—all stand tightly packed, 
hearing a hymn to the Mother of God that 
sounded 14 centuries before in besieged 
Constantinople—then capital of the East- 
ern Roman or Byzantine or Greek Empire. 
The siege was miraculously lifted. 

Many of these men were in exile during 
the Jatest spell of military dictatorship 
in Greece. That ended five vears ago— 
hloodlessly—and democracy, for the mo- 
ment, seems safe in Greece, Many Greeks 
call thts a miracle tao. 

At the big parade, amid tanks and mis- 
siles made in the United States, a colonel 
proudly points out Marathon and Leonidas 
armored vehicles, “Greek made! Cost a lot 


|: MARCH 25 in Athens, Independence 


of money! Butif the Turks should try some- 
thing...” 

Since independence, Greece has already 
been at war with Turkey five times. 


ing off to the far corners of picturesque 

Greece—first to the southernmost fin- 
ger of that storied peninsula.called the Pelo- 
ponnesus (map, pages 370-71), to the 
remarkable towers of Mani. 

After the shipyards and refineries outside 
Athens, I see silvery green olive trees and 
pink almond blossoms; vines just beginning 
to sprout; and pines, whose resin. gives 
Greek wine such zest. Along much of the 
way—in towns and villages, and on narrow 
roads winding over passes between snow- 
covered peaks-—hardly a minute goes by 
without a tiny shrine, often no bigger than a 
birdcage. Marking a fatal crash? “More of- 
ten a lucky escape,” says Yanni, my inter- 
preter. Or simply someone's idea of a good 
spot to stop and pray, 

Now, in the Mani area south of Kala- 
mata, along the Gulf of Messinia, I want to 
stop everywhere and just look. 

The Taygetus Mountains drop to one cozy 
bay after another; [ can see three bays 
ahead. Up high at Kambos loom fortifica- 
lions dating to the Franks, [3th-century 
Crusaders who took much land of the 
Greeks. At Kelefa sprawls a l7th-century 
fortress of the Turks. Increasingly the vil- 
lages appear like fortresses themselves, 

A village president explains: Those 
aqunre towers close together, sometimes 
dozens, with tiny windows or none, were the 
seats of powerful families fighting each oth- 
er in unending blood feuds, with muskets 
and sometimes cannon, with truce at har- 
vesttime; exhausted families might move 
away to build new villages with new towers. 
That's how it was un the Mani until the mid- 
dle of the last century. In some villages the 
fichting lasted into the childhood of Maniots 
still alive. : 

Emerging froma fifty-foottower, Iscrape 


Rs ENOUGH of foreboding. I'm driv- 


The Greek passion for Greece pours from a member of a World War I} resistance 
group at o wreath-loying ceremony tn front of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at 
the Parliament Building in Athens, The event oommemorates the National Repub- 
lican Greek League. formed tn 1942, which fought Nazis and, later, Communists: 
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the War of Independence in the 1320s. Thus was 
born the modern Greek state, which grew by 
increments (above) to its present bowndaries. 
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KASTELLOMZON” 
GOVERNMENT: Republic, AREA: 191,945 sq km 
($0,944 sq oi), 19 percent islands. POPULATION: 
0,430,000. RELIGION: Greek Orthodox ECONOMY: 
Agriculture (wheat, sugar beets, fruit, viticulture, 
tobacco, olives), shipping, tourism, mining, 
lextiles. MAJOR CITIES: Greater Athens, capital 


(4,600,000), Thessaloniki ($57,360), Patras (120,850) 
CLIMATE: Hot, dry summers; cool, rainy winters, 
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mv head: the arched door is only four and a 
half feet high. “So a man couldn't come in 
brandishing a knife," savs the president 
Near the end of the road the village of 
Vathia beckons like a miniature Manhat- 
tan. A-tethered donkey bars the way and 
brays, like a joudly squeaking pump. He's 
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broken mosaic. Ancl I stop with | 
croimost family of tarmers 
Qictober they eat the fruit of the prickly-pear 
cactus, but I get boiled lupins 
sage-smoked pork, Delicious 
Driving back northward ! 
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Che opposite side seems 


A black cloud sweeps by. One far end of 
the gorge fills with cottony must, like icy 
steam. Now it's the same at the other end 
The swirling white masses meet before my 
frozen then there's sunshine 
more. Allin 15 minutes. And then hail! 

Hereabouts the mainstay has long been 
sheep—milk for cheese, and wool. Here too 
alot of people have left, but they haven't cut 
their ties, They come back for Easter and 
Christmas, they renovate houses here or 
build handsome new ones, for vacations or 
retirement. [That's why there's so much con- 
struction going on. Occasionally sheep dogs 
chase the car. A villager warned me not to 
get out unless the shepherd is near. They go 
for the groin. 

Near the highest drivable pass in Greece 
nestles a village where people are nel leav- 
ing. This i Metsovon, transformed by 
a philanthropic foundation. With a new 
sawmill, and workshops turning out bee- 
hives, altars, dower chests. Awinery. Anda 
factory for smoked cheese, from milk of im- 
ported Swiss cows. And a master of embrol- 
dery—traditionally a male art here—to 
instruct promising bove. 

“We pay well for handicraft," savs a foun- 
dation ladv. “A woman weaving a rug.can 
earn enough fora bathroom forthe family, A 
Village with extra drachmas to spend might 
attract a trucker once a week to bring or- 
anges.” Gareeks, she adds, are quick to grasp 
opportunity 


nos once 


ARTHER NORTH, in the Macedonia 
retion, Kaoastoria has grown from 
18,000 in 1970 to 28,000, Furriers in 

the U.S., Canada, and much of Europe 
send their scraps—mink heads, paws, 
necks—to be carefully cut and stitched to- 
pether into picces big enough for new coats 

All for export. “Cheaper than in Holland,” 
savs a buver from Amsterdam. Workshops 
buzz In nearly every house, hundreds of 
them. “Too many,” complains one Kastorin 


Eastern outpost of Greece, the island of 
Fastellorizon lies two miles off the Turk- 
ish coast. Since antiquity it has known 
many reversals of fortune. In the 1930s tt 
prospered as a stopover for seaplanes 
Now many tlanders have moved to Aus- 
tralia, and scores of howses stond vacant 


fur entrepreneur. The annual gross is more 
than a hundred million dollars. 

I pause for coffee and backgammon in a 
cofencion near Van Flit square. It's named 
for the United States General James Van 
Fleet who made a speech there, before the 
last Communist forces were pushed into 
Albania in 1949, U.S. support had helped 
turn the tide, : 

The general now tn command in Greece's 
northwestern corner explains that modern 
Greece after the War of Independence was 
less than half today's size: most of what is 
now the northern half was wrested from the 
Turks only in this century, in the Balkan 
Wars of 1912 and 1913, Buteven earlier this 
part of Macedonia was a killing ground, 

“Bulgarian guerrillas tried to throw out 
the Greek people, so they could say-this land 





was theirs. But instead Greck 
threw them out 

That was the Macedonian strugele of 
[SO4-1908. from which the Turks sought to 
profit by aiding onesie and then the other 
“Swarth 


monuments 


ruernlias 


of KRastoria one senses its shadow in 
and villace names. Kotas, for 
Christos Kota, hanged by the Turks. Melas, 
where Pavlos Melas was shot 

ata sight at the border triangle 
With Albina and Yugoslavia! The ‘bi 
Prespa lakes sparkle amid green mountains 
anc still higher ranges of brightest snow. 
Pres pa Nat ional Parkis asafe haven for Eu 
rope sendangered birds—spoonnills, glassy 
ims, Pelicans of the species P 


world's largest, 
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Crispus, the 
have just arrived to nest in 
Thev cruise over the water in low 
calm and swift 


the reeds 
hormiution, 


RIVING EASTWARD in Macedo 
nia, 1 get more intimations of new- 
foun Prosp perity. A hvdroelectric 
dam. Limekilns ractors spray peach 
trees, towns pack jam tor export. Around 
Pella so many wells have been cud that the 
fountain of Alexander the Great dried up 
More and more plants—textiles, biscuits, 
chemicals, steel—and I'm in Thessaloniki, 
second Cl on the Gulf af Ther- 
mai. [ts annual fair first gained renown in 
the Middle Ages: its Byzantine churches 
rank foremost in Greece in stylistic vanets 
Clothing stores stage big sales, attracting 
busloads of Yugoslavs, And what's that, az 
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tessen, with eood things to eat from.all over 
Pour pe and Morocco, Argentina, Malaysia 
Ina former roval palace by the sea resides 
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the minister for northern Greece. “This is 
the most promising part of our country,” he 
tellsme. He talks of billions of tons of lignite, 
forenergy; of asbestos, magnesite, uranium. 
About oi] and natural gas expected soon 
from uncer the sea. 

His eves shine brightest as he envisions 
Thessaloniki as an even more important 
crossroads of trade than it wasin Byzantine 
times. [here are plans for a ferry service to 
Syria, cutting hundreds of miles from the 
trucking routes of Western Europe to the 
Middle East. And bevond that: “Imagine, 
making the Axios River navigable and link- 
ingit tothe Danube! That would be the proj- 
ect of the century. Someday Thessaloniki 
may be the Hamburg of the south.” 


nia eross the wide Nestos River into 

1 Western Thrace, Greece's northeast- 
ernmoast region, where a quarter of the pop- 
ulation is Muslim. 

Western Thrace isa legacy of the Afegali 
fdea, the Great Ides. Tt was a notion that 
fathered momentum after independence— 
to establish Gréek rule over areas where 
Greek Orthodox Christians were concen- 
trated, including Asia Minor. The dream 
Was to make Constantinople (today’s Turk- 
ish Istanbul) once more the heart of a Greek 
empire—a resurrected Byzantium! 

By 1920 the Ottoman Empire lav crum- 
bling, the time seemed ripe. Greek armies 
struck deep into Anatolin, They met disas- 
ter. “We came close to Ankara,” a veteran 
told me, “but we had no more bullets, no 
bread.” The resurgent Turks threw them 
out; Greek families whose ancestors had in- 
habited Asia Minor for centuries fled for 
their lives, 

Thus into Greece, which then had a pap- 
ulation of five million, streamed more than 
a million refugees, dazed and destitute, in 
192? alone. From this debacle Greece sal- 
vaged one territorial prize: The acquisition 
of Western Thrace was confirmed in 1923 by 
the Treaty of Lausanne. 


Ast EASTERN EDGE of Macedo- 


In Xanthi, the collection point for the aro- 
matic tobacco that traders call oriental (“ev- 
erybody in the world buys some, to make 
cigarettes smell better”), a regional official 
explains that most local Muslims are Po- 
maki: “Their ancestors believed in Christ 
but were converted during the Turkish oc- 
cupation.” Pomaki village women wear 
white heaccloths, 

Further on, in Komotini, the heart of 
town is sprinkled with evident Musulmani, 
Muslims of Turkish descent. Women’s 
dresses and headcloths are both black; on 
holy davs some women stain their finger- 
nails brown or rec. 

lsee men with red hats—if the broad band 
is white, he's a teacher; if gold, he's been to 
Mecca. It's Friday, and inthe New Mosque, 
built 450 years ago, the crowd is dense 
around the mufti of Komotini. 

One Thracian town after another has new 
lactories—to make sugar from beets; for 
pharmaceuticals and potate chips. Nearly 
all have been put up inthe past three years— 
thanks in large measure to government tax 
inducements. And | see more and more 
army jeeps and trucks. The Bulgarian bor- 
der es close to the north, in the fortified 
Rhodope Mountains. 


River, along the fortified border with 
Turkey. At Dhidhimotikhon, under a 
ruined castle once a residence of Hyzantine 
emperors and (ttoman sultans, Greek army 
divisional headquarters assigns an escort; 
the officer's shoulder patch displays the 
double-headed Bvzuntine eagle. On we go, 
paist richly dark fields, freshly plowed for 
sugar beets. Red signs warn of land mines, 
At the country’s northeasternmost look- 
out point I peer across the Evros. Bulgarian 
watchtowers at left, a Turkish lower on the 
right—but what's this? 
Why hundreds of cars parked in the mid- 
dle of nowhere? ; 
Seized by the Turks, says the captain, for 
violations of import rezulations. 


| ver. NORTH to follow the Evros 


Hands that reap the groin prill controls instead of stalks ina Thessaly wheat field 
where a combine has supplanted manual labor, With entry into the EEC, Greece 
feels pressure to improve agricultural efficiency through mechanization, Greek 
forms overage less than ten acres, and mostare still tilled by man and animal. 


Greece: "To Be indomitable, To Be Joyous” 
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view from Mount Lycabettus past the 
Acropolis all the way to the port of 
Piraeus gives me pause. 

What a sea of houses accumulated here, 
what waves of newcomers. Asia Minor refu- 
gees of the twenties... then villagers seek- 
ing escape from the poverty of generations, 
from beautiful hillsides where half the vear 
one worried about having enough to eat dur- 
ing the other half, This is where everybody 
wants to be, the place for fun and opportuni- 
ty. And in the center, seemingly incessant 
noise, [used earplugs tosleep, until the hotel 
putin double windows. 

There's a moving market, each day of the 
week in a different street—with eges, flow- 
ers, artichokes, 18 kinds of olives. Noonisa 
rood time to go, says a poet; by then they're 
anxious to get rid of things. Sure enough, a 
blackboard shows oranges down from 22 
drachmas a kilo to 15. That's 40 cents, 

Ina fast-food place near Omonia Square 
I try the pastonrma sancwich—supposedly 
dried camel meat from Egypt, possibly 
horse. Not bad. The proprietor also sells 
what he calls Kentucky fried chicken, He 
gets the spices from Canada; his capital is 
savings accumulated in Johannesburg. 

A typical story, Between 1951 and 1971a 
quarter of the work forte went abroad, 
mostly to West Germany and Switzerland, 
tothe U.5., Australia, and Canada. Money 
sent home is a big factor in the Greek econo- 
my. A cabdriver says he earned his Toyota 
asa waiter in Munich; in a few vears he'll 
retire to his village in the Peloponnesus, 
where his old parents still tend the vinevard. 

An economist points out that until the re- 
cent worldwide slowdown, the Greek gross 
national product grew 6.5 percent annually, 
manufacturing by more than 10 percent. 
Only Japan had higher rates 

And here's something no less intriguing: 
The official Statistical Yearbook of Greece 
for 1977 reports that much manufacturing is 
done by firms with very few workers. In tex- 
tiles, an average of thirteen; electrical appli- 
ances, ¢ight; furniture, three. Altogether 
124,000 industrial firms show 604,000 peo- 
ple at work, <o the average per firm ts five— 
and that includes “working proprietors and 
non-paid family workers.” A third of those 
firms and half the people are in Athens. 


Res IN BOOMING ATHENS, the 
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What does this suggest? 

That productivity—meaning per capita 
output—is still low, savs a foreign diplomat. 

True. But also something highly signifi- 
cant, very Greck: The undeniable upswing 
in gross national product is due not so much 
to government planning or foreign invest- 
ment; it reflects above all the sum of the 
effort of a million Greek families to better 
themselves, | 

So states Professor William H. McNeill of 
Chicago, who's been studying Greek: vil- 
lages and cities over the past thirty years. He 
finds family cohesion still strong, in Athens 
as in the village. Greek family values and 
rules for getting ahead, absorbed from earli- 
est childhood, have changed verv little. 

[ve seen this ethic in action in a tiny port 
with great tourist potential, A man had an 
old fishing boat. With that he gota loan fora 
big new one, rented a place toopena seafood 
restaurant, and then built a hotel. Man, 
wife, three boys, four girls—all pitch in, as 
fishermen, cooks, waitresses, maids, To 
prosper, the family pulls every possible 
string—cousins, politicians who are the 
children’s godfathers. The growing fortune 
will provide dowries for the daughters com- 
mensurate with the family’s rising status; 
the sons won't wed before their sisters are 
married off 





from his afternoon sleep, sallies forth to 

canvass his connections, to see what 
income-producing activity can be found for 
the rest of his two-part day. Some short- 
term job, perhaps, for a flat fee and a share 
of the profits? 


[: ATHENS many a salary earner, risen 


Prospects are good, says Professor 
McNeill. Entrepreneurs prefer to keep 


down the number of permanent employees 
because it's hard to fire people; free-lance 
workers hope their arrangements will es- 
cape the tax collector. 

“Besides, the bargaining involved gives 
scope for individual enterprise and clever- 
ness, Rach party has a chance to outsmart 
the other, It's exciting, it gives a spice to life 
that many Greeks value highly." 

Because of such enthusiastic moonlicht- 
ing—not just to get by, but to get ahead— 
men of Athens, so a study shows, devote 
more time to work than their counterparts 
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doin either Germany or the United States. 

spending is enthusiastic too. An elderls 
gentleman says he's seen ordinary people in 
the supermarket load up with things thes 
would never have dared approach tents 
vears ago. “A feather pillow, Quaker Cats, 
mustard! lf they buy sugar, it's not one little 
bag but six” 

Demand 8 brisk tor bathroom fixtures in 
blue, black, recl, pink. But first comes the 
automobile, even if import duty and taxes 
add at least 200 percent, Don't ever do any- 
thing to a Greek's car: he'll co berserk 

And w 
of moonlighter in: Athens? 
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means spear, harpoon, the trident of Posei 


kamaki of Syntagma Square. The 


don. Or a voung mian chasing tourist girls 

lo get good results, a Kamaki tells me, 
you must havea mouth that runs like water 
and feel strong, meaning self-conhident 
“Never stop! TT you're good, the girl wil 
eventually answer—not jus! 
ha—and then you take fer to a-ciscotheque 
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THE SIDEWALK TABLES in 
fashionable Rolonaki Squaré theres 
talk of skiing on Mount Parnassus, of 
getting vachts and summer houses ready 
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politics 
had it with these old- 
can't thev see that 
an anarchist ust | 
cause one’s doing something new? A profes- 
sor savs the most dangerous thing here is to 
richtists call vou 
leftists call vou Fas- 
waxes nostalgic for the days of 
the military junta 
Lt thes 
king truckers, 
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or teachers, “They'd throw them in jail!” 

The junta rulect until the crisis of 1974. 

That was set off by troubles on the inde- 
nendent island of Cyprus—S0 percent 
Greeks, nearh rest Turks. The junta 
fostered a successful coup against the Cy- 
prus Government; would union with Greece 
now be proclaimed? A powerful Turkish ex- 
necitionary force stormed ashore. The sur- 
orised junta, unprepared to send Greek 
forces to Cyprus, nevertheless ordered gen- 
eral mobilization 

What happened next is still a matter of 
debate, Did the junta chief order a march on 
Constantinople? Did the commanders in 
Western Thrace, feeling unready, reluse to 
cross the Evros River? Certain is that 1] 
junta, humiliated, collapsed. Former Prime 
Minister Constantin¢é Karamanlis flew back 
from Paris: was hailed as a savior, restored 
parhamentary government, anc berame 
prime minister once more 

Now the junta bigwigs are in jail. Rara- 
mantis is still prime minister, but his moder- 
ately conservative Kew Democracy Parts 
has been losing ground; in the last election il 
was down to 42 percent. PASORK—the Pan 
hellenic Socialist Movement led by Andreas 
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G. Papandreéou—trose to 275 percent. Com- 


miinists, legal again since 1974, got another 
10 percent. A foreign correspondent says the 
next clection, possibly in 1980 and no later 
than 1981, will be fateful 
“Karamantiistsold, buttough. Will he run 
again, or will his party break up into fac- 
tions? PASO is not Communist but pretty 
fartothe left. 7 Papandreou should come to 
power, there could be another coup,” 


ORE TOURISTS ARRIVE 
| They tramp in and out of buses, up 
lusty paths to wins a amphithe- 
alters, and museums at Sounten, Delphi, and 
Olympia, Theyre enchanted by the land. 
scape, architecture, statuary—this is the 
cradle of Western civilization, the stage of 
ancient. drama dimly remembered from 
school, In a single dav vou can do Ept- 
daurus, Argos,:and Mycenae! Mycenae, bs 
the way, has the Agamemnon hotel, the 
Menclaus restaurant, the Iphigenia youth 
hostel. And aren't the Greek people mice? 
And the air! An American savs one clear 
morning he could see from Mount Parnassus 
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A city rowuses at sunset os the 
evening promenade berins after a1- 
esta time in Thessaloniki (left), The 
Aegean port ts.the hub of commerce 
in northern Greece. Down the coast 
ef Volos, trucks bound for Syria 
nod a ferry (above) fo save fun- 
dreds of miles by cutting across the 
meutherrenean Thonks to such sea 
MOring Soyvy, More merchant ships 
fly the: Gree ke flag thi any other 
Phough tecoons like Stavras Niar- 
chos get the limelight, scores of less- 
er krown mdagnotes also hove 
amassed fortunes in the clannish 
Word of Greek shipowners. In the 
Piraeus office of Ceres Hellenic 
Shipping Enterprises, George P. Li 
vanes (right) helps nim a century 
old family operation that has grown 
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across Thessaly all the way to Mount Olvm- 
nus: that’s farther than New York to Phila- 
del ~~ 
don't stick to the schedules in his guidebook 
A Greek sibs him why so many (rerman 
campers run around without clothes; thes 
shock the older people 


HE BIG WEER is Here, 
of Raster, and |'m invited to spe 
a Village at the foot of Mount P, é 
aus, in céfitral sreece 
On Thursday cees are dved rec: Friday 
morning the symbolic bier 1s pre pared with 
flowers and perfume, to be carried in| TOCeS- 
sion that night to the cemetery 
The priest wears black. Saturday at midd- 
night the priest in scarlet and gold proclaims 
the sheceasion tion! Christos anesti! Christ 1 
risen! Alpen He is msen indeed! 
There's kissing in the candlelight, cap euns 
pop. fireworks fizzle 
On Resurrection Sunday the lambs have 
been roasting on ten-foot spits, the feasting 
is endiess. [he priest must eat in every 


ees holy week 
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the same And fora while the village is filled 
arain, cars abound from Athens 
plas Volleyball A little giri 


have placed a cross and a candlein 


stones. [t's a little erat 
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and her brother 
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ats rerman wonders why the ferries 


again, the Torks are sure to cause 


(Ine of my hosts has 170 sf 
acres—ol wheat and cotton 
lot. But it's in 13 
chante land with othe 
no, they can't agree 

That's verv Greek too. [he President of 
the Hellenic Republic, Professor Constan- 
line Tsatsos, tloesn't hesitate to express this 
himself. The structure of the Gretk person- 
ality, is to be indomitable, proud 
and impatient, stubborn, not easily made to 
null together with others 

My host acds thatin the Cyprus crisis of 
L974 he was mobilized for eighty davs; halt 
his crop was lost. He thinks he'll have to go 
more Lrou- 


“ks will 


ree mold 41] 
Here thats a 
he'd lave to @x- 


ra in the same fix. But 


r | ie Gk 
plect =" 


t 
he Sats, 


ble. In that case, tt seems, al 
pull togethes 

What is the contention with Turkey now? 
Turkish troops still occupy 40 percent of Cy- 
prus. [his gallseverv Greek, but things are 
touchiest in the Aegean Sea. 

(sreek Officials claim the Durks are eén- 
croaching, Turkey sent ships to seck oi be- 
tween two Greek islands; this nearly set off a 
war in 1976. Turkey dem: 
ternational air traffic over the entire eastern 
half of the Aegean: Greece has torbiicen ill 
fichts between Athens ane [tanbu! 

Woator reek tela ids Lesh igibe nies, Sa- 
Ros—lie just a few miles off Turkey, 
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incdls Contino. of in- 


mies, 


“Europe Returns to Greece,” 
Athens when 
the country joined the EEC. With 
Foreign Minister George Rallis 
lnoking on at left, an cide stars 
ny a Minister Cons 
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that will make Greece a full mem- 
ber in 2881. Koramoanlis cham 
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condemned tt. Memberstip will 
nut (reece under the yor af for- 
cign capitalists, claims /\ndreas 
P, Pay ondreou (right), leader of the 

anhellenic Soctolist ASaneaitt 
He VWs [oO Lend @ refer 


Fer (-reece out OT the PACH 


endtim fo 


Nationa! Geovrapine, March [Ye 


within the hundred-fathom line extencing 
from Anatolia, Turkish leaders have said 
they want those islands. Turkish landing 
craft are said to be in position. 

(Turkish officials reply: We reserve the 
richt to seek oil beneath the Aegean's inter- 
national waters; but in the air, all we de- 
mand i notification of military flichts as 
they approach Turkish territory. As to those 
Greek islands close to Turkev, thev are 
(areek and will remain so; but the Greeks 
shouldn't have militarized them-—that vio- 
lates existing treaties. } 


OURNEVING AROUND the Aczean, 

I can see how closely these islands, so 
witlely scattered on the map, are linked 

to mainland Greece, Mainly by big ferries. 

The 2(4+foot Aegeus crisscrosses the 
northern Acgean twice a week—Skiathos, 
Limnos, Samothrace, Lesbos. A steward 
says his wite brings the baby to the dock at 
Kavala—he hasn't enough time between 
trips to go home: 

At2a.m. inthe harbor of Chios the 304+ 
foot Aappira arrives from Lesbos: three 
decks for a thousand passengers, two decks 
lor a hundred cars or sixty trucks, Rumbling 
aboard are double-deck trucks full of goats 
and sheep. And she’s off, to Piraeus—those 
antmals will goto marketin Athens the same 





Greece: “Jo Be indomitable, Ta Re fey CHLen " 


day. It seems as routine as turnpike traffic 
back home, 

In the southern Aegean, at Mikonos, 
cruise ships disgorge hundreds of tourists 
into the picturesque harbor, the little lanes 
between whitewashed walls, the shops with 
pottery, jewelry, colorful cottons. I join an 
Island cruise, 

The sea couldn't be smoother. There's a 
(reek lesson in the lounge (eflaristo, thank- 
you: parakald, you're welcome: vassas—hel- 
lo, cheers, good-bye). On deck, bright-sun. 

Here's Patmos—picturesque harbor, 
massive monastery. Rhodes—the castle of 
the Knights Hospitaler of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, Crete! The palace of the kings called 
Minos. The guide savs these women don't 
want to see ruins, they want the souvenir 
shops. All pile back aboard looking pleased. 
Time flies. 

()n Santorimi it's aigvag up the cliff on 
muleback, take a picture, back to the ship! 
lL stay. Time stants still 

The panorama did it. The half-moon bey 
is the biuest of blwes- In the middle, a little 
blatk volcano. The sun sets, the bay turns 
gold. A man asks, with Viennese accent, 
“Can there be anything more beautiful?” ] 
don tsee how, 

Across the bay hes the island of Thirasia; 
across a ridge doves the village of Potamos 
Twenty houses, children and dogs, don- 
keys. And guict. That's how Santorini was 
before the time of ten cruise ships a day, be- 
fore the airport and the jets 

Potamos has no electricity vet, but there 
are TY antennas, The sets run on batteries. 
And there are little churches, freshly painted 
bright blue and red. With money from ship- 
owners who made it big. 

To be a millionaire shipowner! It’s the 
ultimate in Greek family ambition. From 
lonely, windswept islands they came, from 
Cephalonia, Andros, Chios, from age-old 
traditions of seafaring and sweet, hard- 
driving mothers. The archetype 1s the cap- 
tain who parlays a rustv old clunker plus 
shrewdness plus luck into a modern feet— 
who bestrides, with his sons, the chancy 
world of fretzht rates and telex machines 
from Athens, London, New York. Whena 
Chandris son gets a Goulandris niece, it's 
the wedding of the year 

I remember Oinousai. A tiny island off 
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(Chios, two miles by five, home of some 
thirty millionaire shipping families; theirs is 
a quarter of the Greek-registered merchant 
fleet—the world's largest, with 2,700 ves- 
sels. From Oinowsal comes the biggest of the 
(areek shipping tvcoons, Constantine Le- 
mos, said to grossa million dollars a day, In 
summer the place will be full of millionaires’ 
offspring, back for a while from the capitals 
of the world, dancing the nights away. 

Qine night on Oinousal the taverna was 
jammed, the band tireless, the tenypo con- 
stantiy changing: the Adsapiko, the hasapo- 
serqieo, the seimpekiko! Twomen, twomen 
and a woman, ten men and women—a little 
girl too, aprenant lady. They prance, hop, 
slide, hands touch toes, 

That's Refi, a sense of well-being. hich 
spirits. When the kefi reaches a certain 
pitch, when vou can no longer contain your- 
self, you Bet up, vou dance! 

Avoung man gets up, cigarette in his lips, 
arms stretched far, fingers snapping, amask 
of concentration—and suddenly ‘spins, 
squats, leaps! Opa! The little girl does a girl 
ish belly dance. the teifteteli or turkite. Ala! 
A middle-aged captain joins her, he stands 
on his head on a table, Eig-opa! Five hun- 
dred drachma bilis fly to the band. . 

I'm glad I made eight tapes. I'll play them 
back home when I'm out of keh 





THENS, May 28, £979, The President 
of France arrives, the Prime Minis- 
ters of Belgium, Ireland, Italy, the 
Netherlands—it's the day to sign the papers 
that will make Greece a full member of the 
BEC, the European Economic Communi- 
tv. Prime Minister Raramanlis beams. This 
has been his dream (pare 386) 

He points to achievements since 1974— 
political stability, social peace, economic 
progress, all within the framework of a 
healthy democracy, Accession to the EEC, 
linking the country to the mainstream of 
Europe, will stabilize these blessings 






Bright sun and mourning women make 
their daily rownds in the village of Anoyia 
on Crete. During World War IT, Greek 
partisans held o captured (serman general 
here, and, in retribution, the town was 
nearly leveled. 


He calis it the most important political for home until four or five in the afternoon! 
step in the history. of modern Greece This is announted 45 an enerey-=aving mea 
Papandreou of PASOR is against it. It sure, bo cut the four rush hours to two. A 
willbe bad forfarmers, hesays,erode Greek bankersaysit hassomethingtodo with EEC 
sovertignty, enslave Greeks to foreign tap- too—wemust have working hours more like 
ital. Wait till we're in power, there'll be a ref those of the other countnes. “High time we 
erendum! Communist posters depict a joined Europe.” 
menacing Uncle Sam behind it all. Police Bank workers-strike, then there's a com- 
stand alert to arrest demonstrators at once Promise. Hutthe rovernments EL s there'll be 
turther radical changes in long-established 
\FTER A TWO-DAY MEETING _ practices. Will this meantheend of the after 


chaired by the prime minister, the noonsleep, of extra income? 
government decrees new, staggered Tavernas must now close at 2 a.m. Will 


forking hours for banks and civil servants; this depress the national! output of kefir 


pl pCwiis a | ite [ perp le won't Lis al ile to Start A [ meek frend Say Bho Way 


National Geagrrapii March Fat 











e¢ of kefi is antsichia, a feel: 


The other sic 
ing of disquiet, being worried. A civil ser- 
vant savs that in Greek life, conditioned by 
Greck history, there's a lot of that. From the 
Prespa lakes to Dhidhimotikhon, old people 
have had to remake their lives three times. 

“We shill feel as if Greece is an island, just 
nine million Greeks surrounded by the sea 
and not-friendly nations, by a great wncer- 
tainty, We are full of suspicion 
nobody we can trust." 

He means that Greeks have always had to 
depend on allies who eventually let them 
down. The Americans too, and NATO. I've 
bien hearing that a lot. Those were NATO 
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“To Be frdamifable. To Be devas 
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A maze of cafés lures patrons in Rethimn 
non, rete, On oso sunnier s evening, 
Once Greek oracles foretold the future, 
but in the words of port Odveseus Elytis, 
1o7o Nobel laureate 


fate: ond thot is that." 
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weapons from America the Turks used o1 
Cyprus—why didn’t Kissinger stop them? 
President Carter has been the latest disap- 
pointment, sending Turkey so manv dollars 
Amn Weapons 

“Many of us play double scenes. Our real 
self, within the family: In public we act an- 
other way, we play around, we strike a pose, 
well meaning, hospitable. Hut the real feel- 
ing 15 fear.’ 

The same day, a much traveled young 
businessman tells me he's often been totall 
fed up with all the problems and anxieties 
here. He's thought of going to live abroad, 
he’s confident hed do very well 

“But something holds me back. There's 
something special about the sea and the sun 
and the lizht, about the total environment 
Here you really feel a full human being 
With all the faults and all the good things, 


you feel you're experiencing life fully 





AWD SO) sea, siza—slowly, slowly— 
ve learnecta little about what it is to 
be Greek. That there is bitterness 
and despair im the 19th-century “Hymn to 
Liberty by Dionvsios Solomos, which after 
independence became the national anthem: 
but that above all there is resurrection, and 
faith that (sreekness shall survive 

Every 
bridge of Alamana, not far from Thermopy- 
lac where Leonidas and 300 Spartans stood 
to the end agamst the Persians in 480 #.¢,, 
(OO Greeks were overwhelmed bythe Turks 
in 1821. And of ther leader, the Deacon 
Athanasios, impaled on a smit like a lamb 
ancl roasted alive 


The contemporary 


Greek child learns that at the 





-poet Yannis Ritses 
sings, “Don't weep for Gereekhood it 1s 
tising again, brave and fierce—piercing the 
beast with the spear of the sun!” 

Could it be that knowing the worstengen: 
ders striving tor the best? To be indomita- 
ble, to be joyous—to get the most out of life 
in this beautiful, terrible world ‘a 
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LRTICLE AND PHOTOGRAPHS B8' 


“Y HAT SEEMS to be one like rocks, shrimp resembling 


/ thingin natureisoftenan blades of grass, and flowers that up 


impostor in an intriguing and fy away. A fly passes as a 
disguise. Concentrating Wasp; i caterpillar 1s disguised asa 
through the viewfinder of my leceptions such as these 


camera, ] have seen plants thatlook allow organisms to hide from 
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niredators or potential victims and tasty plant bug whose body shape 
to Increase chances of procreation coloring, and food sources resemble 
Consider the two insects above those of its unsavory neighbor. Io 


he one on the lett 15.4 species of ant strengthen the mirror image, it also 


at tastes bad to predatory birds. mimics the ant’s posture and 


Phe “ant” on the nent 0 actually a movements 





A predator's 
parlor games 
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AT DESERT’S EDGE I was 
A observing a crab spicer on a 


flower of the same color, 

when a bee buzzed over. Failing to 
see the spider, it ended up as 
breakfast. Then I spotted a looper, 
or Inchworm, under the blossom, 
chewing bits of petal and sticking 
them on its back (above), As | 
watched, the looper inched its way 
up onto the center of the blossom. 

The spider, alerted by the 
movement, climbed over the edge 
of the flower to look for the intruder 
and froze. And so did the looper 
and I—for the predator was standing 
on the camouflaged insect (right). 
The spider finally withdrew, and I 
could breathe again 

(in that one blossom [ had seen 
two aspects of decephon— 
camouflage to help catch prey 
and camouflage to escape capture. 
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The looper—inchin 


6 alongs from 
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ERS usually hunch their It froze in a horizontal position, sa 


we TAY Rone Wi th the PAI OC on ealisticalls that a Predator ani 





inverted U that opens and strolled across it—and even stopped 
closes. When i ee this branch nm route to preen above, at nght 
inadvertently, the looper quickh Scientists lave fiven man 
became rigid in a vertical position names to such de plions: MimMicry 
(above, at left), and when | Crypt coloration, comoullage, 


touched it, I found that the normally protective resemblance. The 


Bort caterpillar had | become as stil theorize that at 
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Another looper, crawling from coloring closer to that of the jeaves 


one twig to another, sensed athreat. on which its species browses 


Wella ri fj Pit rg F Lard a ; errs re IyVaAtl 


one dissuise to another 


Hungry birds, feeding on its kin, 
are likely to overlook it, And so 
lives to breed and pass on the 
protective adaptation, Continuing 
adaptation allows the species to 
become a deceiver, often with more 
than ane mode of disque 

A successful mimic may not only 
look, feel, smell, ancl move like its 
model, but iteven may gear its life to 
the same seasons in which its moctel 
operates, As mimics change to 


Qecoepiians Formula for Survival 





resemble their models, the models 
themselves are also changing. Too 
many good-tasting Mimics in a 
population of untasty models would 
be unfortunate for both, for if 
predators were as likely to have a 
food meal as a bacl one, they would 
begin to dine on mimic and model 
alike. So itis in the best. mterest of 
the model to look-as unlike the mimic 
as possible. Call it anti-mimicry, if 
vou Wish, 
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The industrial revolution 


® = blackened tree trunks in 
England, some insects 
adapted to the color change. 
E. B. Ford of Oxtord University 
notes that the change in moths 
has been striking. 

“More than a hundred species 
have become predominantly black 
in Englane,” he told me, “It is 
known a: ‘industrial melanism,’ 
and it has also occurred in 
the United States,” 

He mentioned a study done by 
an associate, H. BE. D. Kettlewell, 
using the peppered moth, 
which flies at night and rests 
exposed on tree trunks during 
the day (right), Kettlewell 
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senerates a century of adaptation 


released equal numbers of pale 

and black moths in an unpoiluted 
forest (left), Birds took more 

than six times as many black moths 
as pale ones. But in an industrial 
area, blacks survived pale moths 
by four to one (below left) 

The black moths are spreading 
for reasons other than camouflage 
Genctically, most of them have 
become hardie : tolerant of 
pollution—than the pale forms and 
have increased in industrial regions. 

More than a century of 
industrialization has passed, and the 
British have made progress against 
air pollution. A sign of thal success is 
the increase of pale moths in some 
industrial districts (below) 











A one-bus virtuoso starring 


AS A BUTTERFLY-TO-BE by resembling a bird dropping 
-& changesfromaneggonaleaf (bottom right) 
ik. 


tO Br echt, if acbopts 1 sere Three molts later, it fas turned 
of diseuises. After hatching, the rreen to match the leaves on which 
tiger swallowtail larva survives it feeds (above). The false evespots 





in three roles 


on the caterpillars head! give it a 
snakelike look that may frighten 
away predators, In the pupal stage 
it seems just another broken twig on 


a tree trunk (top right 


Deception: Formula for Survival 





Mimie, model, 
and puzzle 


Tf PANY BUTTERFLIES 
have come to look enough 


like other species to 
confound predators, The 
vellow female tiger swallawtail 
(right) is of the same species 
a5 the black female at upper 
right. Why the color difference? 
The black female is a mimic, 
and the butterfly to the left, 
a pipe-vine swallowtail, is its 
foul-tasting model. Male tiger 
swallowtails are never black, and 
frequently suffer wing damage 
(above) from bird attacks. 

But why do only some fernale 
higer «wallowtails adopt the 
protective coloration? I asked 
James Sternburg of the University 
of Tlineis, who has studied the 
question for years. 

“Tt may have to do with where 
they live, and whether there are 
models to mimic,” he told me. 
“Females south of Chicago are 
more likely to be black than 
females north of the city. The 
unpalatable pipe-vine is rarely 
found in the north,” 
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LTHOUGH MIMICRY was 
i | first scientifically described in 


the middle of the 19th 

century by Henry Walter Bates, an 
English naturalist, only recently has 
it been experimentally duplicated 
under natural conditions by 
entomologists Gilbert Waldbauer, 
Michael feffords, and James 
Sternburg of the University of 
Tilineis. 

“(ther scientists have shown that 
the process indeed works in the 


laboratory,” Waldbauer told me, 
“but demonstrating it in the field ts 
a different matter. In our tests we 
use the dav-flving male of the dark 
promethea moth—a natural mimic 
of the bad-tasting pipe-vine 
swallowtail buttertly, 

“The promethea is shaped much 
like a butterfly and thes like one too. 
And the male is relatively easy to 

recapture in a trap baited with a 
female of the species, 

“We paint some of the moths 





orange and leave dark wing 
markings to resemble the 
unpalatable monarch butterfly. 
Others we paint vellow, leaving wing 
markings that make them look like 
the ticer-swallowtail, which is tastier 
to birds: A third batch is marked 
with black paint, so that their weight 
matches that of the other groups 
without altering their appearance 
to precators. 

“We release equal numbers of all 
three groups |at left] im the center 


of a one-mile-wide circle of baited 
traps. As we had expected, more o 
our mimics painted to look like 
unsavory models are caught in the 
traps undamaged, whereas the 


f 


yellow ones may have beak-shaped 


bites taken out of their wings 
lat rizht], 

“Survivors are 3/7 percent 
‘monarchs’ and 39 percent “pipe-vi 
swallowtails,” but only 24 percent 
‘tiver swallowtails.’ Batesian 
mimicry does seem to be effective. 
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NACH TIME ICOUNT, 
1, [come up with a different 


, number of grass, or phantom, 
shrimp in this picture (above), Their 
body colors are so perfect that they 


seem to come and go before my eves. 
There are at least 17 of them in and 


National Geographic, Mareh (980 





underwater disappearing act 


around the turtle grass—I think. shrimp on top (bottom left 

Note that the dark green ones rest Witness another victory at sta (fop 
on dark green grass; brown and left), A dwarf sea horse sways in the 
black ones choose dead or dying current, festooned with appendages 
grass, Sometimes a dark shrimp that duplicate the plumes of 
masquerades as a shadow under a hvdroids on the turtle grass to which 
leaf, which supports a lighter-hued it is anchored 
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our masters of decert 





IVING STOA ES are plants that survive 
by looking like rocks in southern 
Africa's deserts (tep). Veined wings hire 
a leathke katvdic on a forest floor (above) 
Treehoppers march up a branch (right). 
ustialls asiant like the real thorns: Some do 
stray onto Lhornless branches or lace Lhe 
wrong direction, but birds quickhy scannure the 
branches usually do not spot them 
The blooms (factng page) are larval plant 
hoppers, members of a group of insects 
that deceive en masse rather than individualls 
Botanists in East Afnica have picker plants 
adorned with the adult insects—and have been 
startled to see the “flowers” fls it Eh 





Will the real 


Wasp. 





beg YOD MADE THE BEE, but 
" the devil made the wasp, 

“fins an old German proverb 
The feisty wasp is especially popular 
As & caai for other insects 

An insect I photographed in Costa 
Rica, a mantispid (right), occur 
there in five different color forms, 
and each of the five mimics a 
diflerent species of paper was 

Study Lhe TWO TACe-LO-1ace IMsécts 





above, and select the real wasp 
Answer: the one on the mght. Its 
companion is a hover tly, astrnking 
mimic of the wasp. 

At least one hover fly species not 
only looks like a wasp but also 
sounds like one. [he frequency of its 
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La 


wingbeats is 147 a second. ' 
‘lose to its model's 150. Scientists cal 
id mimicry—another 





this auc 


adaptation in the effort toa survive 


by deception 

















T FIRST it seems a common 
} sight, a fly prowling along a 
- twig (top). Suddenly the twig 
comes alive (fefti—lashing out with 
clawed forelegs to pinion the 
hapless fly. Mv electronic flash froze 
the strike—it ali took less than a 


tenth of a second—to show for the 








first time what had always before 
been a blur 

Pniscoveret 
at the University of Hawaii, this 
caterpillar of a geometrid moth 
trikes when tactile hairs on its body 
are touched. After capturing its 
orey, it holds the fly (above) so the 
legs Cannot get purchase in an 


ittempt to escape J 





iy Steve Montgomery 


Bal 
elebrates 
a Kestival 

of Kaith 


HE BEASTS MLAWNE is torch 

zinger and rice stalks, its 

horns are corm and cassava, its 

body and tail are coconuts, 
bananas, and bamboo, its heart and 
soul pure Balinese, 

Villagers of Selat, on the eastern 
end of this Indonesian island, built 
this symbol of prosperity for the 
gods. With a flair for the dramatic, 
they made the offering in the 
likeness of a bareng, fearsome 
defender of humanity (right). Then 
they shouldered it up the steps ta 
Besakih, the mother-temple 
complex on Bali's holiest volcano, 
Gunung (Mount) Agung, and 
left it beneath a canopy as their 
contribution to the island's largest 
and most important religious 
celebration, Eka Dasa Rudra. 

The testival 5 as ambitious as it is 
colorful, aiming to restore a balance 
in the world between the forces of 
food and evil 








Photographs by 
FRED and MARGARET 
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q WO HIGH PRIESTS bathed by temporary lights 


‘welcome the zods back to (below). [n a blend of Hinduism, 





Besakth (left) after Buddhism, and animism, 
worshipers return from a Kalinese honor hundreds of 
three-day procession to the sea, deities, from their rice goddess to 
where images of the pods were all-embracing Sanghvang Widhi 

symbolically washed, Borne Less than two miles east of 
overhead, the images had been Java, Bali ts an ishind of two and 
curried 19 miles down the a half million people, mostly 
mountain past lush, terraced rice Hindus, in a nation of 135 


fields to a black sand beach at million, masthy Muslims. 
Batu Klotok 

Along the route, entire villages 
gathered beside offerings for the 
deities, Anclat the beach, men in 
an outrigger sacrificed a water 
nuftalo calf to sea demons hn 
pushing it into the surf with zold 
on its harns. <ilver bracelets on its 
legs, and a stone tied around its 
neck. Later, al Besakih, priestesses 
and temple altendants laid nce 
cakes and other offerings, some 
in bowls fashioned from ornately 
cut palm leaves, on a butftalo 
hide—a symbotic bridge to return 
the gods to the temple from the 
profane world. 

This procession was one o! 
some thirty ceremonies held from 
late February to early Mav 1979 
during the Eka Dasa Ruclra 
festival. The climax came March 
2S al the Laur rites, when 23 
priests offered pravers, gilts, and 








scores of sacrifice, animals— 
from an éatle to an anteater 
to appease forms of Rucira, 


A demon manifestation of | (MDOCHIN, 
Bali's supreme being. Their PENINSULA Philippine 
pravers were addressed to all isfands 
11 directions of Balinese space / 
4. ech cies oy aa 
ra Da ; med né “eleven Miter 
According to sacred writings: Peninsula 








the festival should occur once a 
century or when times are bad 
engqugh to require it. Such times 
were cited for the festryal held in 
1963, which beean just before 
Mount Agung erupted, killing Java * 
more than 1,500 people indian 1,, }4| 
Ball 
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my 
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| Calebes 
° O| N esi! 


: Hers Oeean 
T he i OM PLE RIES ot Balinese . 
religion is mirrored in the forest Fs 


Of temples ot Hesakih, some 





Ball Fe Siva oF Fai tH ‘4 ] Ly 





HOUSAN DS of pilgrims and head wraps (befow left). 


a day came to Besakth At the temple pilgrims toss 
during Eka Dasa Rudra, three flowers toward the shrine in 
some packed into trucks a simple gesture of devotion 
(left) hired by a Sanjar, or Priests bless the worshipers with 
neighborhood group. On the road holy water and press nce to their 
up the volcano to Besakih, a foreheads. 
river of Balinese carried) baskets of Other offerings were placed 
offerings and picnic lunches— high on each of 11 bamboo towers 
women in batik skirts and bright (below) that encircled the Taur 
blouses, men in kiltlike skirts sacrifice area: 


——* ee ae 





| 4 ROW NED with 
frangipani, voung 

4 women from a village 
near Bali s capital 


Denpasar, dance the ancient 






gantbul, a reenactment of 
Balinese legends and fairy 
tales. This and other sacred 
dances periormed during the 
festival to entertain the gods 
also demonstrate the phvsicail 
noise Balinese cultivate from 
ehiliiherced 

More popular dances like 
the (evong, once seen only in 
temples, are now often 
performed in hotel lobbies 
for ever Increasing numbers 
of tourists. And the influx of 
visitors, some 250,00) last 
year from such nations as 
Japan, Austraha, and the 
Lnited States, has stimulated 


an industry of mass-produced 





aris and craft 

Tourists were not permitted 
to attend Eka Dasa Rudra, 
but the general trenc 
commercializing traditional 
Balinese culture disturbs 
many observers In TESPONnSE, 
Balinese officials have 
encouraged development of 


resort facilities on a southern 





(OW Ara 


peninsula close to Bali's 
beaches and airport and away 


from ils temples and 1 lagres 
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INSATIABLE appetite 
for an elaborate patterning 
of the world, Thus 
anthropologist Margaret 
Wead characterized the islanders’ 
hunger for detail 

Ac if to satisfy this craving, the 
Villagers of Singapudu hooked holy 
cookies onto a wooden frame 
(above) to symbolize a cosmos 
crowded with gods. [he finished 
mrad, trucked to Hesakih, was 
erected near a shrine (right) to 
please and nourish the deities, 
whothe Balinese believe 
consume its essence 

On a similar rice-clough sarad 
(far right), the princely deity 
Wisnu, top, rides on the long- 
tailed eagle, Garuda, Near the 
bottom of the five-foot-high 
offering, molded at Suc, 
Besakih’s holy kitchen, a barong 
rests on Bedawang, the mythical 
turtle on whose back Bah lies 
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| ANCERS IN 54FFRON 
jrobes and peaked white 
PF headdresses (right) 


_ revive the many gestures 
of Balinese warriors as they 


dance the stvlizecd barns before a 


crowd of more than 150,000 
people Who allended the climactic 
Taur sacrifices 

After 1) weeks of w orship, the 
Eka Dasa Rudra rituals were 
judged a success by Bali's priests, 
one of whom sprinkles haly 
water on dignitaries at a closing 
ceremony (above) 

Pleased for now with their efforts 
to restore harmony to the universe 
the Balinese people return to their 
measured lives of work and 


religious devotion f 
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Steeds draw a warrior across the bier of a sixth-century B.C. Celtic prince. 


Treasure From 


a Cel€ic Tomb 


By JORG BIEL Photographs by VOLKMAR 
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His unplundered tomb yielded the richest Celtic trove yet found tn Germany. 


IVING, he was master ofafairand fruitful tomb richly capoeritoned with ornate death 


Lettie 


The rolling meadows, tee beeca = couch, silk-emorotdered draperi¢s, weapons 


i i 1 oe | 7 T ae | . ol .4 ints Pr i 
TH Age woods J req fy ¥ (ures hed [ites OHdG WEIL aT gold and bronze—way ritual 


needs. Twenty-five centurtes ago, mm = ly laid to rest in the stone-and-timper heart 
whattsnow the southiand of WesiGermany, ofagreat mound that commanded the swee p- 
this Celtic prince ruled people adeptincrafis inguistas of his homeland 


and -commmerce. Local merchants traded tn Centuries fled. Farmers tilled tars bind 
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asked. Kxperix came to look. Tingling with 
hope, ney sane trencacs. 

Now that the job was done, [stood besice 
the rock-filled pits, touched again by the 
anxiety, and by the sharp thrills of success, 
that had animated our weeks of work on this 
undistinguished patch of ground near Hoch- 
dort. Images flashed through my mind, im- 
ages that measured how farourexpectations 
hacl been exceeded: 

* A company of female figurines cast mm 
hronze. supporting a large bronze bed bear- 
ing the skeleton of a Celtic chieftain 

* A gold-handled dagger fastened to a gold- 
ornamented belt. And still more gold 
ornate brooches, an armband, a necklace, 
and gold trim to adorn the pronce’s shoes. 
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—/ WEST 


GERMANY Hearts raced as the author 


and his team: wnearthed the re- 

» Say mains.of a burial chamber 
? Lt nearthe village of Hoch- 
my — more SN dort. Triumph! Lav 
| stuttgart ers of stone and timber 

= cele hid the crypt of a prince, 


re-created here in its origi 
nal splendor (right und below). The prince lay 
ond bronze bier, the first of th kina ever found 


An iron-ploted wagon held tebiewire and 
slaughtering fools; a bronze caldran once 


brimumed with mead. A ceiling cave-in had dam 
aged the crypt’s treasures but hod also shiolded 
them irom looters, 
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® A huge bronze caldron nmmec with lions, 
An elaborate iron-plated wagon 

I thought back-to the chance discovery— 
abetted by luck and intuition—of this 
prince's opulent tomb, 
~ Renate Leibfried, teacher and archaeaolo- 
fist, lives with her family in Hochdort, a 
Village twenty kilometers (12 miles) north- 
weet of Stuttgart. Mrs. Leibfried, already 
the discoverer of a number of ancient sites, 





phoned one day to ask me to examine an- 
other possible site she had happened upon 
But the suspicious mounds there proved of 
no Em portance, 

“While you're here,” Mrs. Leibtried said, 
“vou may as welllook at the unusual rise ina 
the village. Farmers’ 


field northesst at 





plows keep striking large stones there.” 

[ had seen such formations before. Surely 
it had to be a large early Celtic tumulus, or 
burial mound. Yet 50 worn was it by centu- 
nes of erosion and cultivation that no one 
had recognized it 


Find of a Lifetime 


In the end, peeling back the overburden 
[rom this acre or so of ground, we found 
what may be the most important discovery 
In this century from the early Celtic period— 
for me it became the find of a lifetime. We 


dated it to about 550 B.c. This was during 
the early Iron Age, or Hallstatt period, so 
labeled after the Austrian burial site where, 
in the second half of the 19th century, 


hundreds of graves pave up an enormous 
array ofartifacts,* 

lam a statf archaeologist with the State 
Service of Antiquities (Landesdenkmalamt') 
of Baden-Wiurttemberg, headquartered in 
stuttgart 
focus of archacology in this region for 25 
years, My agency is responsible for preserv- 
ing archaeological sites in the area and for 
salvage when sites are threatened by con- 
struction, road building, or farming 

bevond the uncovering of ordinary crave 
yards, excavations have revealed proof ofa 
stratified society, Including an aristocratic 
class, that ; 


The early Celtic period has been a 


(Continwed on page 436) 
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FEMALE PALLBEARERS cast 
in bronze supported the bier on 
of the Celts. 





rtistry to honor the ruler 
came from fis homeiana 
mid bevond through 
Celtic trade that 
extended to the Baltic and. the 
MMediterrancan. A ning of lions 
(below) topped the Greek-made 
bronze caldron, probably presented 
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dwelt in hilltop fortresses. Rulers were 
buried in large tumuli, sometimes more than 
a hundred metersin ciameter and ten meters 
ligh. Sadly, until now, the princely central! 
tombs in all the explored tumuli had already 
been looted when found 

The wealth of this elite class—as well as 
its power—apparently was based on politi 
cal and trade links with Greek colonies in 
southern France and Italy and with the 
Etruscans in northern Italy. Tombs held 
Mediterranean-style drinking vessels, fur- 
niture, and other household luxuries. 

Despite the looting, several princely 
graves in the region had yielded nch finds 
In one of them the central grave was found 
stripped. But a lateral grave chamber con- 
tamed a lavish treasure—gold ornaments 
rolden tips from two drinking horns, and 
two painted cups made about 450 8.c. in 


Athens. At another tumulus the nearly 
life-size statue of an-early Celtic warrior was 
unearthed by my chief, Dr. Hartwig Zum 

“0 Baclen-VV Grttemberg had a tradition of 
significant and splendid finds 


Fume Intrigues Skeptical Mayor 


Before staring to dig, | needed permis- 
sion from the owner of the Hochdort land. 
Helmut Truckses wasa retired farmer who 
rented out his helds. Though dubious that 
anvthing of interest or value would turn up, 
he cheerfully gave us the po-ahead. Next | 
approached the village mavor, uncderstand- 
ably more interested in the welfare of his 
community than in old bones. But when the 
iiea came that his village could 
achieve fame, the skeptical mayor acgul- 
esced. Later, he was not to be disappointed, 
when our find at Hochdorf was mentioned 
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in all the leading newspapers of the world 


I started by sinking a trench, seeking the 
stone wall that ] knew from other such «ites 
should have encompassed the tomb, The 
lirst turnings of our spades rewarded us with 
stones, stones, and more stones—hbig 
The deeper we dug, the more we struck 

Then bronze objects started to emerze: a 
bronze disk ancl some pendants. Encour- 
aged, we ran trenches right through the core 
af the hull. Within a circle of yellow clav we 
delved deeper and reached grav humus pat 
termed with impressions of grass and stray 
and wood splinters. Still, tc 
f disturbance by robbers 


Ones 





no 





sign o 
Inner Chamber Finally Found 


Excavating still deeper, we came at last 
on the remains of a large rular cham- 
ber that had been walled and roofed with 


rectan 


reassure From da Celtie fi ists 





practiced hands of restorer 
Benno Urbon clean tren 
fragments of a waren 
whew]. 
spokes, Embossed warriors dance 
on the bier (left), 


re-formed on plastic 





oak beams, the ceiling now collapsed and 


Fallen 


bons of 


rht of stone 


about fit 


crushed under the wel 
blocks—in all 
aa a Maes he room 
) Protect our Celtic tomb against the 
we Dullta kind of greenhouse with 
pports and 
Carefully our workers removed the pon 
derous stone blocks from the central chant- 
ber, About two meters we nH. intriguing 
finds began lo appear, ject of sheet 
bronze and a meniher ntl iron articles, uiclud 
ing parts of wagon wheels (above), These ar- 
ticles, we observed, tame from a second, 
This, the actual 
oy 4.8 me 


chone 





Weal pee 


steel su a plastis COVer 





much smaller inner room 
hurial chamber, measured 4.2 
ters. Now we were certain that the grave. 
yuried under the protective masses of fallen 
stones, had remained untouched for 
2) Wears. 
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As we came upon one precious relic after 
another, what surprises and what racing 
heartbeats attended our discoveries! 

The prince's skeleton lay on the three- 
meter-long sheet of bronze, actually a funer- 
al bed, Gold jewelry was strewn over the 
remains and in fragments of his clothing, 
which had been made from richly patterned 
cloth with embroidery in Chinese silk. By 
what route had that silk journeyed here? 

Anthropologists established that the body 
was that of a man some 40 vears old, 1.83 
meters (6 feet) tall—a head taller than his 
typical contemporaries. Average life span in 
the filth century B.C. was about 30 years, so 
the gentleman who lay here was old for his 
time. From organic material in the skeleton, 
we will even determine his blood type. 

In the grave his subjects had placed ob- 
jects befitting their lord’s rank. The Hoch- 
dori prince wore an important status symbol 
ofa Celtic chieftain of the Hallstatt period, a 
necklace in the form ofa cold ring. His cloth- 
ing was fastened with intricately twisted 
gold brooches (page 434), A delicate band of 
gold adorned his wide leather belt. 

The hilt of the noble's dagger had been 
plated with gold, and he wore a wide gold 
armband, Thin strips of gold had embel- 
lished the prince's shoes—a novelty in the 
field of Celtic archaeology (page 435). 

Together with these ceremonial articles, 
personal items had been offered—a birch- 
bark hat, a wooden comb, iron nail clippers, 
even three fishhooks, What useful clues to 
ancient Celtic wavs! Perhaps the prince 
fished in the local streams and was a man of 
the people, nol separated from his subjects 
by taboos and pratocal. 

For us as archaeologists the most impres- 
sive—and in some wavs the most puzzling — 
of the furnishings in the grave was the huge 
bronze bier upon which the skeleton lay. In 
the form of a high-backed bench, the great 
bec was supported by eight cast-metal stat- 
ues of women a foot high, These figures 
balance, almost like circus acrobats, on 
functiona) wheels of bronze and tron; the 
whole affair could be rolled like a sofa on 





casters. Embossed in bronze on the bench 
back, figures performed a funeral dance 
(pages 436-7); two horses pulled a four- 
wheeled cart, possibly bearing its passenger 
to aternity (pages 428-9). 

Museum collections contain nothing like 
this wheeled bier. It is a landmark find. 


Mead Caldron Fit for a Prince 


The Celts sent ther dead to the after- 
world well equipped to catand drink. In the 
northwest corner of the tomb, on a collapsed 
wooden stand, stood a huge round bronze 
kettle, or caldron, big enough to hold about 
400 liters (104 gallons) of liquid. It still con- 
tained a drinking bowl of gold and a pow- 
dery brown mass, the dried remains of 
mead, a honey-based fermented drink. 

To consume such vast amounts of liquor, 
our Celtic ruler also had at his disposal sev- 
eral drinking horns hung on the wall. 

Across the chamber from the death couch, 
nine plates and three platters of bronze, to- 
gether with slaughtering and carving tools, 
were stacked on a most remarkable four- 
wheeled wagon, a kind of Celtic tea cart 
adorned with bronze chains and figurines. 

Walls and ceiling had been hung with 
opulent fabrics; iron clasps and bronze 
brooches held and gathered the hangings. 
Fortunately, bacteria-killing oxides from 
the metal artifacts had helped preserve the 
fabrics, making the grave the richest trove 
of woven materials and textiles from this pe- 
riod in all Europe. 

Now the excitement—the triumph—of 
the excavation of this great Celtic tomb must 
give way to hard years of study, preserva- 
tion, and restoration. The Hochdorf grave 
will make a major contribution to our 
knowledge of the roots of later Celtic civi- 
lization, one that never had the streneth or 
the cohesion to form a single, united power. 

The Celtic prince of Hochdori, miracu- 
lously granted a glimpse of our intrusion on 
his privacy, could be forgiven a wry smile at 
all our painstaking endeavors to re-create 
from so long ago one person and the story of 
his life. 


SIX-MONTH INDEXES AVAILABLE 


As one of the benefits of membership in the National Geographic Society, 
an index foreach six-month volume will be sent free to members, upon request. 
The indexes to Volume [45 (January-June 1979) and 
Volume 156 (July-December 1979) are now ready. 
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parent is not 
proud of a 
child's accom- 
plishments? Then, 

we hope you won't 
think it strange that we 
are so proud of our fine 
mature Cracker Barrel 
cheddars. 


It’s not easy raising cheddars. 
Patiently watching them age. 
Checking, tasting. You put away 
a young cheddar and, in time, get 
back a hearty, sharp, maturé cheese 
with character and personality. 


tous young cheddars ever get to wear the 
distinctive red foil wrapper. It's our red 
badge of courage that says this cheddar 
stood the test of time and has come of age. 


Our Pride. Your Joy. ox 











Cutlass Watchers, compare 
Cutlass for mileage, Don't 
Cae attracted 1 TOUS Con pd =! 
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Compare Cutlass for com- 
fort and flair. [his mid-size is 
an Gldsmobile, The standard 
uphelstery on the Brougham ts 
a nich Wecrut TI Mf CeMtet ani 
rest folds. wp to accommodate 
» third persen in the front res, 
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Ol 5 smobile comfort. Automatic 


Transmission, Powe»: steering 
and power brakes are standard 
And you can select fram 78 
other available luxury and con 
venience items that will make 
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THERE’S MORE TO C€TLASS SGPREME 
THAN MEETS THE EYE. 
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Compare Cutlass for its 
high resale value. | s a fact: 
Cutiass has one of the highest 
resale values amon all mid-size 
cars. | hats impor ten wren 
you re buying & car, 
high resale, in effect, c “at 1 proviche 
acdde ac} Anje at fadein Lee 
These days you owe WILT 
sei to Compare bafice ‘cinied. 
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Nature's Pompeii 
in Nebraska 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP 


so. BO CALENDAR YEAR 1990 MEMBEASHIP DUES INCLUDE 
SUBSCAIPTION TO THE RATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


ARIAL DUES in ihe Unced States med throughoul the world are 
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When Vout CPUBE bi Alaska aboard a Prince AF 

you re or another world, 

Never have you been so pamperetl Lined so regally, Relaxed 
in ‘such comfortable elegance: Hail so many enjoyable activities 


MSE cients) Saba Passage with vistas of snow ‘capped | peaks and Virgin 
$s. Glacier Ra Gold, Tush towns. 7,8.or 12 fabulous days: A 
np prce@iess memones; All three Poancess ships are 
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The First Danbury Mint 


Porcelain Ea: 
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e Fine imported porcelain decorated with lovely spring violets 
and trimmed with precious 22kt gold. 
e Limited edition available at original issue price only until 
Faster Sunday, April 6, 1980, 
« Attractively packaged for gift-giving. 
e Priced at only $13.50, 


[nis Easter, you or someone you care for 
can become the proud owner of this beautiful 
artooject. Grated from fine iniported porce- 
lain, this charming Easter egg is decorated, on 
both sides, with delicate spring violets and 
embellished with a hand-painted band of 
precious 227kt gold. 

This Beautiful porcelain ege is a perfect 
Easter gift which you can display in your home 
all year round. Each egg is attractively pack- 
aged for gift-giving and shipment for Easter 
delivery is guaranteed for all orders received 
by March 17, 1960. 

The First Danbury Mint Porcelain Easter 
Egg is available only until April 6, 1980. I: will 
not be available in stores, At just $13.50 this 
could be the start of a delighthul collecting 
tradition 
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Shown loger than achiral dice of 244" in length 
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The worlds greatest works of literature 
bourta in PeNMING leather and 
decorated with real gold. 


F j i 
i not di eck to let the world's ereutest brooks 


Phe tess dnd authors Weare epurnt kv te mine. Are 
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These books (Include novels like Melyille's Miatn 

tare, bicker A Tale of Tro Cit Cinvsthorn: 5 
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Scariet Letter Brorte's PVullierine Aetehts. They in 


chaike sericui—wet highiy readabe— works of thouehi 
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sharp-witted satire like Siwit's Gulliver’ Tarpels 


orilliant poetry thu White's Laaiws of Criss 


Cin evervones ligt would be fhe ereot works o 
Shikeswire, Chaucer Dante, Danvin, and Twain 
These art books you wanton your bookshelf, Books 
You Want your hikehs en ane thear children to read 
Aun ras Vin wan hain thier thie LAUER ate pr ait 
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The Volumes Themselves are Works of Art 

tour poce in ths collection will) be neotold—aris 
itt bath from the significance. and stature of é@ach 
literary masherpiece,.and fom the sheer beayty of 
each volume. Every volume it Hits onique private 
Hbrary will acemplity the ultimate on he art of print 
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(,enuine Leather Bindings 
Today | ;j rare to Hrd books esis In ee 
lather The cost of such bindings and the timp re- 
tured to create. them hy & Mae thee Crain OD Soc 
bincingss an aimest vanishing art. Bat each book 
this collection will be bound in genuine leather! 


Intricate Cover Designs and 
Gilt-edged Pages of Real Gold 
Rach li Lanes lest heey Dincl irae itl! rue veenly LPbEL 
with Peal eokd— neal only on the frond cover bil alte rt 
the back cover und the spine. Then, toe bring out the full 
DAaury OF each cover desimn, every page will be gilt- 


edeed with this precious metal 


Elegant Finishing Touches 
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Preferred Subscription Reservation — 
T he Easton Preve SO panyernerst required. 
| 47 Richards Avenue Simply mail this 
Norwalk, £ oan, (6457 subscription resaerwabion 


| Meese serial me the first wolume of "The 100 Createui 
| Hooks Ever Wintten” bound in germane leather and re 
| ntve 2tubesripiion in my inaime. Further viohurres will 
| cmt wf j Te rie Wt One Oibtrh Per month 21 3 ae 
: seit Luncerstancd that this price will be guaranteed tor 
the nent tiwer fi ‘all vita 
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A SPECIAL MESSAGE TOREADERS OF NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. 


“Only a fortunate few will ever own 
this luxurious library. 
Maybe you can be one of them?’ 


oy i heodore Kh. Stankey, Publisher The Easton Press 


Ae ao reader of Notional 1 
Cet MT Luc YOu may have seen | 
PP EVIOISs 2 OunCemMents Tor cul r 
luxurious leather-bound vol- 1 
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collector volutes (attered at a 
higher price), he states: "In ales 
every instance, the ype, illustra 
ion, binding, leather, and orna- 
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Ener Written, Perhaps you've | Fasten editians! A Canadian 
asked yoursell, "Are the books 
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ihe photographs, And would | 
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‘ Hu te 
i taste with 
| t 
which the volumes are presented 
Ollows me to belleve. it is stil] 


possible to hope in this era of 
Tass POUL mediocrity, 

[his last comment captures the 
spirit which guides The Easton 
ri 


ress. Fortunately, it is still pos 


l-can understand such ques- 
Hons. We have all seen beautiful: 
looking objects in advertisements 
—and then been disappointed 
when the actual oroducts fall 
tar short of expectations. But 
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where the opposite holds true! These volumes the bookbinder’s art, and to supply them with 
ane tar more magniticent than any photographs the first materials —premium- quality leather, 
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could show. There is simpiy no way for pho. IcId-ITee Paper, Hne moire fabric bor the end 
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papers. It is still possible to have master book 
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embellishments, and the many tine details ol priate cover cdesiene—o ditterent one for each 
each binding volume. [This is the kind of effort which goes 
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Into. the creation of these volumes, You miav be able price!” writes another collector. Ata time 
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; P : - More A ET A a 2A LUO VOnes at us! 
re-acquainted with the greatest 63 
classics of all time. 
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Impeccable standards of crstomer service. 


ine attraction isthe Ciahty of tne bern It would be to no avail DOMIWICIE Stith hijth- 





Works Tu erpieces hy Melville, dawthorne quahty volumes without providing an equally 
Twain...Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Dante igh level of customer service. Subscribers ar 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dickens, Classics which Pleasantly surprised to tirtd that their letters 
form the cornerstone of a truly fine hor Dwayo TREIVe POO, COUrPOUS, Persona 
library rere le [ have vet to fined one flaw in vou 

lt there are VFOUNE PEODe im your home Halls ettorts, comment one subscriber. [t is 
nis is a wonderful way to expose them to the our gol to see that each and every subscriber 


creat classic works of literature. As vou hold 
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one of these y~olumes in YOUr FanGs, YOur sense 


is Crh y vel l-me vied 
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This, then, isthe opportunity that awaits you 
1 
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of its greatness (5 ennanced by the sheer beauty Che chance to re-discover your favorite classics 
1 | | 7 1) a oe Ss ha | if be “at Pri i Ia 
of the edition, In your home, both the titles and enjoy creat Works you Vealwavs wanted to 





and the bindings will attest to your appreci- read.,.to share in the pride and pleasure 
ation of the finer things in lite of owning luscuriois velumes that wall becom 


1 . 1 
treasured family heirloems...ta build 


A total commitment to quality, nagnilicent and encurine hame library for lil 


SLOSCriIDers rrequentls Comment On Fhe the Twre than the CCST ev ' llirtg VOUT ciel yes 
unique Taine that these volumes offer during with the days best sellers. Thousands of NWa- 
intlationary tires. 4 collector from Des vik HneS Terral Leogmphiic readers have alreact, jotted 
Says fe regrets not having discovered Easton us. Shouldn't you count yourself among 
Press ecitions sooner Lomparing ours to other thers 





From the legend that is Nikon comes the new at an affordable price. And, from the very first roll, 
Aikon EM, A lightweight, autornatic 35mm camera ou'll find it's also easy to use, because... , | 
designed to make great pictures simpler-and more ikon’ eeciusiie electronics automatically set the 
foolproof than ever before, A camera that gives you © corect expasure!’ All you do is focus and shoot 


beatiful pictures that are... 


Theres even @ unique audible warming signal that 


Sharp, and clear, automatically ... alive with nch tells you if the fights not night And to add more 


colors and vivid detail, because the EM is precision- excitement... 
The Mibon EM has its oun low-cost accessories. 
_ Acompletety automatic flash. A dynamic 


engineered by Nikon. Acclaimed by ane 
of photography’s forernast authorities 
for picture quality that rivals , 
even professional Mikons. 
oO it may Surprise you 
to discover that... 
For the cost of just 
an andinany 
aLiiormuaiic 
singie fers 
reflex, the 
extraordinary 
Nikon EM 
can be yours! 
At last, the joys of 
fine photography 
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lightweight motor drive for 
action sequttnces and 
automatic fim advance. 
Series E lenses fio 
wide-angle and 
‘telephote shots, 
Maw the greatest 
name in photog- 


| raphy can be 
Ur. Nikon EM. 
It's not just a 
 tamera. 
It's a Nikon. 
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TEAR OUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND TAKE WITH YOU 10 YOUR DEALER BEFORE YOU SIGN ON THE DOTTED LINE 


Buying a repair plan with your new GM car or truck? 





than“YES” 


Before you SOY yes 1O ‘TeDG! mitea warranty — and atter 
oon. tfoke- he time To corn nate | To ti e worronty tor foallure of ar 


ne rea Motors’ Continuous component covered by the Plar 
Protection Plan, For 3 yeors or 36, 000 There are other important! 
miles — “whichever comes first, the ectures. Compare it with other plans 
SM Plan pays major repoir bills and we're sure you'll choose GM 
for /8 components of nine majo f | 
assemoes lake any other plan you may be 
And General Motors provides cons Cering read it carefully and fill 
ogo cor rental dllowance if your car in its coverage in tt & blanks on the 
becomes inoperative requiring che ek isi below. We dont mink vous 
overnight repair for ony condition fi S onother repair plan thot ever 


—_ _ tir c7: re 4, oe ee = “lk i i. ims 
covered under the GM new vehicle qIMesS CIOSS 


Use in chon te check ne coverage GM Ceantinudius Ciner Phorig 
obony otherrepair plan Protection Plan Coverage 
You Mmoay be considering Coverage (Enter YES Gr hc] 





Don’t settle for less 
Continuous 


Protection 
Plan 


Tokes core of you as well as your car, light duty truck or van 
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“The lifestyle in Bermuda appeals 
to us very much. Golf, swimming, 

tennis, the beach. Everything 
you want, at your fingertips.’ 


Stephen and Ann Bell talk about the Bells’ second visit to Bermuda: 


The architecture is a delight. 

[t's nice to see a house exactly as it was. 
Like stepping back 

a hundred years!’ 





“| don’t see how Bermuda can 
be improved upon. This is only 
the second time we've been here. 
But it's not going to be the last” 
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Medically, we know enoug 
to save 5,000 babies a year 
from cerebral palsy. 











It only we had the money. 


You can help by giving to your local 
United Cerebral Palsy association. Or 
VOU Can helpina Special way, trou ign a 


legacy or deferred gift 


Léam the tull advantages of sup- 
a. 


porting not only research, but our life- 
long services to the 700,000 peopie 
who nave cerebral palsy. Just ask your 
Doctors find some form of cerebral local UCP association for the free, illu 
nalsy in. one out of 330 newborns. This trated brochure, “The Case for Making 
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The number could be halved in ;. Think what your 
five years, and Nalved again in another 
five. All it takes is the money to fully use 
present medical KNOWIedge, and to 


speed research that doctors are sure Cerebral Palsy. 


Will Day off 
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Now you canuse incis Ben’s & wild rice 


Long Grain and Wild Rice 
to harvest a Grumman canoe. 


According to lesencl the Chippewa spint of the water guided the 
Indian's caroe to the wild rice harvest. Ane mow Lele Ben's clues 
f powuble for you to follow ancient waterways in your own cane. 

Linck en's Laur Cariiry fi wl WA illed Race, verily ila blencl cl 2 
nocd and 23 herbs and seasorunwe, has a bold, unique 
Haver your farmly wall lowe. So make your specnl 
red extra special wed take advantage of this very 
enecial offer trom: Uncle Ben's Longe Cain and = 


Wid Roce 
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i Save $150 on aGrumman Canoe \ 
11 Th Toe a Repose werih the prov? od ourchese sale. 
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ENGLISH PORCELAIN 


IN FINE 
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BY PETER 


A collection of twelve beautiful porcelain plates, each portraying 
the charm and color of the countryside in a different month of the year. 


Each plate bears an original work of art 
and is individually decorated with pure 24 karat gold. 


To be issued in limited edition. 

Offered by direct subscription only, with a 
further limit of just one collection per applicant. 
Subscription Application valid until 

April 30, 1980. 





The beauty of a mountain stream in autumn, or a 


country meadow dappled with summer sun, pos- 


Setsen an enchantment thats universal. And it is 
the rare ability to capture this unique form of 
visual poetry —the beauty of the ever-changing 
countryside — that has established the English 
painter Peter Barrett as one of today's mont gifted 
landscape artists 

And now, for the first time in his career, Peter 
Barrett has undertaken the task of creating an 
entire collection of Important mew works for issue 
ina form particularly prized by collectors: a series 
of twelve beautiful porcelain plates portraying the 
entire panorama of the unspoiled countryside. 

Each of these original works has been specially 
commissioned by Franklin Porcelain and created 
exciusmely for “The Country Year’ porcelain plate 
callection, After it is completed, none of these 
plates will ever be issued again 

Each plate captures a different setting, 
a different month of the year 

To encompass all the splendors of the countryside 
in its changing moods, each plate will depict a 
totally different setting...in a different month of 
the year 

The April plate, fpr example, conveys the 
loveliness of Spring from the perspective of a 
secluded bluebell bower... The adventurous spirit 
of May invites us to follow a quiet country 
lane... August brings us to a golden: whearttfield, 
where popples, daisies and thistles abound, and 
swallows swoop low im search of food 

For no detail, no-matter how small, escapes 
Peter Barrett's eye. And yet, over and above their 
sheer beauty, these new works accomplish some- 
thing even fmre extraordinary Because each plate 
actually seema to draw the viewer into the scene 

Challenging to create...setisfying to our 
By letting elements of his art burat out of the 


center of the plate and flow to its very rim, Peter 
Barrett has-given these works a unique sense of 
depth and dimension...2 feeling of movement 
and vitality that brings life to every scene 

Furthermore, because of the precision of Bar- 
fetta art, und the fact that he has used some 
twenty-five-separate color in every work, this 0 
collection as challenging to create as it is satiafy- 
ing to own. Indeed, more than two vears has been 
devoted to its preparation 

To provide full scope for Peter Barrett's artistry 
and vision, each plate will measure a full nine 
inches in diameter The entire collection will be 


crafted of fine English porcelain, whose tradi- 


uonal richness and vibrancy are exceptionally 
well suited to dramatizing the subtle colors of his 
art. And each scene will be framed within a dec: 
orative circular border of pure 24 karat gold, 


A collection to enhance any room.,.any home 


Fach of the twelve beautiful plates in the collec- 
fon is a superlative work of art in itself. Together 
they constitute a gallery of fine-art that is 
breathtaking. Displayed upon the wail or shelves 
of any room, these beautiful plates cannot help 
but enhance the decor of your home. 

But the plates are being mode available on a 
very limited basis. They will be crafted exclusmely 
for individual-subscribers. And a further limit of 
just. one collection per subscriber will be enforced 
without exception 

Here in the United States, the collection will be 
issued in a single edition, available by direct sub- 
seniphion anfy —and only from Franklin Porcelain. 
One plate will be sued every other month, and 
the issue price-is just $55 for each plate and inch- 
vidual wall hanger 

Becatise of the international interest in Peter 
Barrett s art, a second edition will be made avail- 
able overneas, with equally stringent limitations. 
In the tradition of the finest porcelain, the collec- 
bon will be available only until the end of 1980, at 
which time the subscription rolls will be perma- 
nently closed. To enter your subscription, you 
need send no money now. Hut please note that 
the application at right mist be mailed by April 
30, 1980 
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SURSCKIPTION APPLECATICON 


The Country Year 
BY PETER BARRETT 


Valid only until April 30, 1980. 
Further limit: One collection per applicant. 


Franklin: Poroelain 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 1909] 
Please enter my subscription for Peter Barrett's “The 
Country Year —consisting af twelve plates to be 
crafted forme in fine English porcelain 

I need send no money now. The plates are to be arnt 
bo free al the rate of onecevery other month, beginning 
tnt June 1980. [ will be billed for each plate in pero equal 
monthly installment: of $27.50" with the first pay: 
Met dur in advance of shipment 
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Canatian residents please write for further information 
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.. GE introduces 
100 watts of light for only 
44 watts of electricity. 











: SS —_ soft quality that’! blend in well 
GE's new Circlite. | with your other lighting, 
Imagine, some good news about And, because Circlite has 
energy. GE's new Circlite ls as Dright as the life of 10 ordinary light 
on ordinary 00-warit bulb, but uses it j fe bulbs, you can forget about 
only 44 watts of electricity 9 ” . iry fr) 
And it fits the majority of table —— vt Si mth oa 
lamps and some ceiling sockets. Only GE makes the new Circlite 


system, $0 

only your GE 

Teauare. 

dealer has it. 

a He'll show 
you how if can start 








Just screw the adapter 


into your present fixture. saving energy for you in 
Then add the light—the /; (your home tonight. Now 
unique circular fluo- | ) We eien use ime ee ||| 
rascent with a pleasing good news. 


We bring good things to life. 
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IS EVEN BETTER. 
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Inthe world with a Diesel Va 
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Eldorado: One of the world's 
best engineered cars. Also 
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The benetits of V8 design. 
Ne 2g weed for Ladillgc 9.4 
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imootniness of operation. The Ve 
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Press Ive power-io-weight rat 
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Home Study 
CALVERT trecccham grace 


Educote pout child et home with aepphive! home 
atody OOUreEA, OF Wan ao enrichment Home js the 
classroom. wuts nite Le Genclier wills Une help of ete 
Dyes maiructone Sta anytime, tranceier fo 
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Calvert School 
Estcblished IB97 , 307-243-6030 
How W3-0 Tuscany Ano, Baltimore, MO. 21210 
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JUDSON-ARIZONA 


BOAADING COLLEGE PREP COED 


Est. 1926. Accred. Prep & 
Geni courses. Gr 1-12. 
Small classes. Ari, Music, 
Dev, Reading, Rem. Math 
English as a @nd Lan- 
guage. Ad| Sports. Travel 
iding, Soccer, Aillery, 
Skiing, Tennis. Healthtul, 
Western lite. Color Brochure 
Henry HM. Wick, Director 


Judeon Schogl, Gor 14569, Scottedalsa, AZ 
G42452. TELEM: 880440" 602-946-7731 
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Myth: 


Trucks move most efficiently on public highways. 


Fact: 


Railroads move trucks 
up to four times more efficiently. 


Mile for mile and pound for pownd, today's freight 
railroads are up to four times more fuel-efficient 
then big trucks, Shippers recognize this advantage 
Thats why progybacking truck traflers and corn 
tainers iS the fastest-growing segment of the rail 
freight business 

Bul there's another consideration, While avery 
Wage-eamer and manufacturer in America gub- 
sidizes our public highway system, trucks are 
destroying thal vital system al an alarming nate. 

Congress walchdog, the General Accounting 
Office, said ina blistering July 1979 report: “Exces- 
sive truck weight is a major cause of highway dam 
age. The rate of highway deterioration will slow 
Gown f excessively heavy trucks are kept off the 
highways,..A tive-aole tractor-traiier loaded to the 
Current 60.000 pound federal weight limil...has 
[he S28 impact on an interstate highway as at 
leas! $9,600 automobiles” 

tis rome that the Amerncan public is subsidiz- 
ing the destruction ol its own highways. ft i also 
unnecessary, because 2 logical aitemative 
already exists: This ts the vast, fuel-elficient steel 
nehwork tat links every part of Amenca: our maod- 
Bn freight radlncacks 

Rairoads handle more than a third of 
lhe nabon’s inter-city freight and have the capacity 
1d Randle even more, Today, escalating highway 
feapdlr Oosis and dvandiing oll supplies maker 
Amdarica’s freight raiiroads more vital than ever 

For more information, write: Altemative Depi.c , 
Associaton of Amencan Railroads, Amencan 
Raliroads Building. Washington, OC 20036. 


Surprise: 

Americas freight railroads 
carried more than 3,000,000 
piggyback truckloads last year 
—and never left a pothole. 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS 





kept neat, clean, handy 
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